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Tue splendid simplicity with which 
the mortal frame of Queen Victoria 
was borne to its rest a few weeks 
ago was wisely typical and nobly 
appropriate. A more august assem- 
blage could hardly be conceived. The 
Queen’s colleagues on the thrones of 
Europe, her own great princely family, 
the high officials of the realm, the 
bearers of historic names, the flower 
of English life, all came to celebrate 
the obsequies of their Sovereign. But 


far more precious than the stately 


ceremonial was the heartfelt emotion 
which thrilled the majestic concourse. 
The pulse of personal devotion beat 
strongly, almost fiercely, behind the 
Imperial solemnity, and men bent in 
grief and wonder and awe as at the 
grave of a Mother in Israel. Happy 
in life and death is the Monarch who 
can thus deserve and win and retain 
her people’s love ! 

Greatness often defies analysis. It 
may be impossible to define it, but 
it is there. It does not consist in 
genius, in intellectual ability, in rich 
endowments of mind or body, in 
worldly station, even in strength of 
will ; though it may be found united 
with each or all of these, it is some- 
times independent of any of them. 

How, it may be asked, did one 
whose mind was more shrewd than 
acute, who was distinguished more 
for sense than for subtlety, who 
framed no far-reaching schemes of 
policy, whose ideal was precise rather 
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than wide, who was not endowed 
with great gifts of personal beauty, 
who never aimed at attracting or 
impressing, how did such a one tread 
so surely a path of danger and difti- 
culty, rise superior to all political 
intrigues or social misunderstandings, 
and attain unspoiled a height of 
glory such as it has been given to 
few if any mortals to hold? The 
answer is that this was done instinc- 
tively and unconsciously, as all great 
things are done. Queen Victoria 
played her part so magnificently be- 
cause she never played a part at 
all. She was herself,—pure, mag- 
nanimous, simple, loving, and sincere. 
In that wise heart there was not a 
particle of vanity, egotism, or personal 
ambition. She looked and said, saw 
and did, not what the occasion 
demanded, but exactly what she felt 
and thought; and thus she made the 
occasion, she did not wait 
upon it. There are different kinds 
of genius. One is apt to demand of 
genius that it should burn and glow, 
that it should captivate and over- 
whelm. But there is a secret and 
patient form of genius, which reveals 
itself slowly, not in audacious thought 
or burning word, but in the simple 
acts of daily life. No one that was 
brought into contact with the 
Queen ever doubted her inherent 
greatness. She had the genius of 
sincerity. 

Much might be written about the 
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part which the Queen played in 
politics. Of course theoretically a 
constitutional sovereign has little more 
than a right of veto, and it is as- 
sumed that this is not to be arbi- 
trarily used. Such a sovereign is 
the representative of the people, the 
interpreter of the nation’s will, per- 
manent and hereditary as representing 
the stable element which lies beyond 
and behind the shifting currents of 
party politics. It is understood that 
the monarch never inauguratesa policy, 
and that the theory of the veto is 
only that it might conceivably be 
used when the sovereign, so to speak, 
can read the people’s mind better than 
they can read it themselves. It could 
theoretically be used, for instance, if 
a nation were to be affected by some 
violent gust of emotion or excite- 
ment, and a wise sovereign might see 
that the national representatives were 
committing themselves to a course 
that they would be bound ultimately 
to regret. But such is not the tem- 
per of the English people. Rather 
they are characterised by a certain 
indolence of strength, which refuses 
to act until it is absolutely necessary. 

But the Queen never precipitated 
political crises ; indeed it may be said 
that the more her influence consoli- 
dated itself, the more real and deep 
that it became, the less did she care 
to take any decided and independent 
action. 

In the lifetime of the Prince Con- 
sort she even claimed and used the 
power to dismiss particular Ministers, 
but the tendency of later years has 
been to leave the details of politics 
alone in the hands of responsible 
statesmen, and to be herself a gentle 
controlling influence, vigilant, shrewd, 
faithful, guiding rather than de- 
manding, and imperceptibly affecting 
the tendency of legislation rather 
than interfering with the minutie of 
politics. 
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The knowledge that everything of 
importance must be submitted to the 
Queen, the fact that her own political 
knowledge was so large and accurate, 
the certainty that she would take a 
decided view of certain proposals and 
would ask penetrating questions,—all 
these no doubt modified unconsciously 
the form as well as the spirit of the 
legislation laid before her for sanc- 
tion. 

In particular the influence that the 
Queen has wielded in the cause of 
peace cannot be over-estimated. She 
had an instinctive horror of war, and 
partly by direct means and partly by 
the immense influence which she pos- 
sessed, owing in part to family ties 
and in part to native force of char- 
acter, in various European courts,—a 
force of which the devoted tenderness 
shown for her memory by the German 
Emperor is a touching and inspiring 
proof—she intervened successfully at 
many an acute crisis, in order to 
throw the weight of her revered char- 
acter and powerful personality on the 
side of peace. In the Trent affair, 
for instance, in 1861, she caused 
bellicose despatches to be remodelled, 
in such a way that war, which might 
have been rendered inevitable, could 
be avoided by the Federal Govern- 


ment of the United States without 
loss of prestige. Again, in 1864, 


when there was an imminent prospect 
of this country being drawn into war 
with Austria and Prussia by the 
suggested intervention in favour of 
Denmark, the Queen, by her private 
influence with leading politicians on 
both sides of the House, contrived 
to avert what might have been a 
national disaster, though the feeling 
of the country was decidedly in 
favour of war. ; 
Yet the Queen’s desire for peace 
was no morbid prepossession. Once 
convinced of the fatal necessity, once 
clear as to the duty of war, she 
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neither looked aside nor back, but 
stepped out upon the path of destiny, 
with unfailing tenderness for inevit- 
able suffering, and with unceasing 
emotion at the tale ef any and every 
chivalrous or gallant deed done in her 
name by her soldiers and sailors. 

It was a life of labour from first 
to last. Not only was she officially 
informed of all important political 
matters both at home, in India, and 
in the Colonies, but she mastered 
them in all their bearings. Owing 
to her mental grasp, her clearness of 
view, and her extraordinary memory, 
and to the fact that all her informa- 
tion was first-hand, punctual, and 
reliable, she was probably in her later 
years one of the most learned politi- 
cians in Europe. It was this know- 
ledge of politics both wide and 
minute that especially impressed Mr. 
Gladstone. But all this could not 
be done without industry and business- 
like habits. The Queen was the soul 
of method, and her day was laid out 
not from the point of view of amuse- 
ment or recreation, but all was sub- 
ordinated to work, and all her 
leisure-hours were spent so as to 
minister to effectiveness and vigour. 
Her work as a ruler together with 
her attention to details of domestic 
administration left her little time for 
more leisurely pursuits. Moreover 
the necessity for abundant air and 
exercise, which probably contributed 
much to her bodily vigour, made a 
further claim upon the day. Yet she 
loved literature and the arts. She 
was widely read and fond of poetry ; 
she was a competent artist in water- 
colours, especially fond of music and 
had a shrewd and critical judgment 
of it. She herself wrote an original 
and characteristic style, impressive 
from its absolute directness and sim- 
plicity. She was well advised when 
she allowed some portions of her diary 
to be published, because she thereby 
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gave many of her subjects, who must 
otherwise have known her only as 
an august figure moving in a certain 
hushed seclusion, a glimpse into the 
life and thoughts of an active, affec- 
tionate, and religious woman. Her 
social powers were great, owing to 
her personal interest and her ready 
memory. But she was instinctively 
a shy woman; she expanded easily 
in the presence of those who, with 
a simplicity like her own, could be 
natural and unembarrassed without 
losing the respectful decorum which 
was her due. For to anything like 
familiarity she gave scanty shrift, 
and could rebuke it with a natural 
dignity which had no trace of per- 
sonal resentment. It is characteris- 
tically recorded of her that, in answer 
to an indiscreet question about certain 
historical treasures at Windsor and 
the manner of their acquisition, she 
replied after a short pause which 
gave point to the reply, “I inherited 
them.” And yet no one was ever 
more ready to value a true and 
respectful sympathy ; after the touch- 
ing interview which took place 
between the Queen and Lord Tenny- 
son at Osborne it is notable to find 
the Queen recording her gratitude for 
“his kindness ” to her. 

In later days, indeed, she seems to 
have soared into a higher region of 
tranquil and serene goodness. The 
vehemence of her nature died away, 
but she did not lose, as the old so 
often lose, her capacity for emotion. 
She felt, it is known, the events of 
the past year very deeply, but it was 
without a trace of morbidness. She 
would not have her house made a sad 
house. No one brought into contact 
with her can ever forget the adorable 
sweetness and benevolence of these 
latter years. Her beautiful smile, 
her silvery youthful voice, the reality 
which she infused into what might 
have been but current compliments 
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the ever-widening circle of those for 
whom she cared,—all this is like a 
gracious aureole crowning a reverend 
head. 

The Queen combined with all her 
tenderness and capacity for 
and devoted affection a remarkable 
tenacity of purpose and strength of 
will. In her own court and in her 
own household her rule was absolute 
and unquestioned. Her orders were 
meant to be obeyed, were 
obeyed, exactly, promptly, and _pre- 


deep 


and 


cisely. 
a just and grave severity, tempered 
in later days with a tender benevo- 
lence, which made it impossible to 


She was capable of showing 


deviate a hair’s breadth from her will. 
She often preferred to 
her orders in that the 
record might stand for future refer- 
The result of this in all domes- 
tic and family matters was to relieve 
What 


she 


communicate 
writing so 


ence, 


her circle of responsibility. 
she said was to be, was; and 
was the first to value, as she was the 
first to exact, strict and loyal obedi- 
ence. It be evident that this 
might led to painful and 
strained situations had she not also 
had the power of evoking an extra- 
ordinary personal devotion ; and fur- 
ther, the 
Queen’s will a delightful and _ con- 
genial task was the example set in 
this matter by those nearest to her- 
self. 
to be known, that his Majesty the 


will 
have 


what made obedience to 


It is known, and it deserves 
King discharged his filial duty with 


consummate tact and 
He lightened the Queen’s 


unswerving 
devotion. 
heavy load by unceasing and unos 
tentatious unselfishness, and his loyal 
deference to the Queen’s authority is 
not the least of the 
regard and admiration of his subjects. 


his chaims upon 

Moreover the Queen united to her 
benevolent firmness an extraordinary 
grasp of detail. There was no house- 
hold matter, however slight, but had 
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to be referred to her for decision. 
Not only had she the royal memory 
for names and faces, and the capacity 
for summoning up in a moment the 
personal history of anyone with whom 
she was brought, however slightly, in 
contact, but this minute knowledge 
of facts extended to her subordinates 
and servants, Nothing escaped her 
notice. She knew exactly how every- 
one was employed in her army of 
domestics, and was acquainted with 
the smallest detail of their life and 
circumstances. The combination of 
the two forces was irresistible. While 
she could sternly rebuke any neglect 
of duty, and viewed any moral lapse 
among her dependants with severity, 
she never for an instant forgot the 
human interest, and there was prob- 
ably no living person who was at once 
so faithfully and devotedly served. 
One word may be said of a marked 
characteristic of the Queen,—her ex- 
traordinary shrewdness. Her judg- 
ments of people were acute, original, 
and profound. She was seldom de- 
She could penetrate behind 
what was superticial, and was quick to 
discern the native worth of a character. 
All that she demanded was that there 
should be reality solidity of 
temperament, and if her confidence 
was given, it was given frankly and 
unreservedly. She never hesitated to 
criticise, and expected that her criti- 
cism should be received in the candid 
spirit in which it was given. This 
the Queen her extraordinary 
power as an adviser. She allowed 
exactly enough, and not too much, for 


ceived. 


and 


gave 


public opinion; she saw right into 
the heart of a question, and she was 
hardly ever wrong. She instinctively 
divined the right way to act, and had 


a unique power of foreseeing contin 


gencies. The result was that those 
nearest to her consulted her fre- 


quently, and never regretted following 
her advice 
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It is interesting to note the changes 
which time and eventful years wrought 
in the Queen’s face. In early days 
there was great charm, sweetness 
joined to vivacity ; latterly, since her 
Majesty appeared more in public, the 
superficial expression was that of great 
sadness, especially at a distance. It 
was the face of one who bore heavy 
burdens with strength and dignity. 
But seen nearer the expression was 
rather of gravity than sadness, as of 
one who stood in the centre of great 
events and great problems, who pon- 
dered deeply the issues of large things, 
and who had been brought closely 
into contact with the most sacred 
mysteries of life and death. But the 
vivacity that was so strong in the 
Queen showed itself in her quick 
gestures and motions, and her face 
was wonderfully irradiated by a smile 
sometimes of gracious kindness and 
sometimes of acute and penetrating 
humour. This latter quality the 
Queen enjoyed in large measure, She 
was a quick observer of men and 
manners, and nothing escaped her. 
There are many social occasions in 
the lives of great dignitaries, when 
the natural embarrassment which be- 
sets humanity in the presence of 
exalted personages becomes painful 
and even grotesque. A sense of 
humour is needed to rescue such 
situations from the region of dis- 
composure, and there is no quality 
which helps people to become at ease, 
or which unites humanity so simply 
by a common bond, as the conscious- 
ness of humorous perception ; it breaks 
through conventional stiffness and re 
stores tranquility to awestruck nerves, 
and the isolation in which the Queen 
necessarily lived tended naturally to 
increase the awe which her position 
inspired, It was of great importance 
that officials and others brought into 
contact with the Queen should be 
abie to speak freely, openly, and 
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naturally. To combine this freedom 
with perfect respect requires innate 
tact ; but the task was made infinitely 
easier by the Queen’s eminently human 
qualities, and by her interest in any- 
thing which betrayed or revealed the 
personal characteristics of her inter- 


locutor. 

The Jubilee of 1887 was not only 
an event of wonderful historical in- 
terest, but it revealed the Queen in 
a new light. She found then that, 
though age brings physical disabili- 
, yet it removes a certain nervous- 
ness and agitation which is apt to 
beset sensitive and highly organised 
natures when high and _ dignified 
functions have to be discharged. She 
recognised the intense pleasure that 
her appearance gave to her devoted 
subjects; she also is said to have 
found such appearances far less trying 
and fatiguing than she had pre- 
viously done. The love of privacy 
is hard for a sovereign to gratify, 
and at one time the Queen could 
not bear the strain of public cere- 
monies ; but, as we have said, the 
year 1887 seemed to mark an epoch 
in the Queen’s life; she emerged 
from her seclusion ; she received more 
guests ; she gave frequent little enter 
tainments, musical and theatrical, at 
Windsor, and invited her neighbours 
freely to attend them ; and though in 
the last years the strain of prolonged 
conversation became greater, yet the 
actual effort of meeting and convers- 
ing with strangers and taking part 
in public ceremonies seems to have 
diminished if not disappeared. 

[t is probably not an exaggeration 
to say that no human being has ever 


ties 


in the history of the world been more 
widely known and loved than Queen 
Victoria, 

Photography, telegraphy, and the 
press have made it possible for mil 
lions of human beings to have a per- 
sonal knowledge, so to say, of great 
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public characters. Moreover in nations 
nurtured under monarchical institu- 
tions there is an innate interest in 
royal personages which is not inspired 
by the greatest patriots or the most 
brilliant statesmen. To comprehend 
the greatness of political personages 
a certain intellectual standard is re- 
quired: a great soldier touches the 
popular imagination very widely ; 
but the simplest child in the great 
dominion of England comprehends 
however dimly what a Sovereign is. 
Thus not only were her Majesty’s 
features familiar to the youngest of 
her subjects, but her movements were 
chronicled in the furthest part of the 
Empire almost as soon as they took 
place. Moreover her character, her 
tastes, her views were exactly those 
that appealed to the homeliest mind. 
A simple tender-hearted woman, 
crowned and throned in a splendid 
isolation, keenly interested in the 
domesticities of family life, and with 
a heart for all,—a heart that re 
sponded instantaneously and instinc- 
tively to any story of suffering or 
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grief—these were the elements of the 
majestic triumph which the Queen 
won over the interest and affections 
of small and great. 

The greatest things of life are also 
the simplest. The thought of the 
great Queen is not only a fruitful 
memory, an imperishable gain, but she 
leaves an ideal behind her to which the 
great Empire which mourns her will 
do well to be true. We shall mourn 
her she would have 
wished to be mourned, if we go on our 
way rejoicing that such an example, 
such an ideal, has been left to us. 
We shall think gratefully of that long 
and vigorous life, filled with honour 
and love, and crowned by what is the 
supreme felicity of all. With no loss 
of mental vigour, with a tenderness 
which grew and blossomed in fairest 
flower to the very end, she was called 
in a moment, without suffering and 
without fear, to the inheritance which 
belongs to all the Children of Light 
who have done their duty simply and 
faithfully, and whose love has been 
deep and wide. 


best, and as 
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THE COINAGE OF WORDS. 


THE purity of our national coinage 
of money is very carefully safeguarded 
by the State. Standards of pure gold 
and silver are prepared by the most 
competent experts, and in comparison 
with these the coinage of each year 
is with infinite pains and skill tested 
by a jury of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany, who voluntarily discharge in a 
most efficient manner a duty which 
is of great service to the community. 
The result is that the measures of 
our commercial exchange are beyond 
assail, and are admitted to be so in 
all parts of the world. Not only our 
sovereigns but our silver tokens also 
are everywhere accepted as pure, and 
the theoretical metallurgist joins with 
the practical merchant in their praise. 

Far different is the case with our 
coinage of words. The maintenance 
of the purity of our language is 
the concern of no one. No experts 
attempt any standardisation. In spite 
of the fact that the language of Great 
3ritain is steadily and powerfully 
invading all civilised countries, the 
duty devolves upon no competent 
authority of opposing the slightest 
check upon the inroads made upon 
its excellence by the carelessness 
or ignorance of those who thrust 
spurious coins of intellectual exchange 
into public use. 

And yet it is very important that 
all new words should be created 
with the greatest care. Exchange of 
thought can only be usefully con- 
ducted by measures with regard to 
whose value there can be no dis- 
pute. This is especially the case in 
a language the grammatical construc- 
tion of which contributes so strongly 





to ambiguity as does ours. It is 
very difficult to form a sentence in 
English capable of only one inter- 
pretation, even when the simplest 
and clearest substantives are em- 
ployed. The difficulty is far greater 
where words are used the connota- 
tion of which is open to any doubt. 
Lord Salisbury, in a speech at Oxford 
in August, 1894, said; “If competent 
men of science seem to differ widely 
from each other, it is because they 
do not accurately understand the 
meaning of the words they are respec- 
tively using.” I feel strongly the 
importance of the mischief to which 
he alluded. Commercial exchange 
is facilitated by the purity of our 
coins. Exchange of ideas is impeded 
by the carelessness with which our 
words are framed. As the spheres 
in which the exchange of thought is 
necessary grow with the increase of 
knowledge, the development of new 
sciences, and the cultivation of new 
fields of learning, the evil becomes 
greater, and the harm which is pro- 
duced by the appearance of disagree- 
ment, when all that exists is 
misapprehension, becomes of more 
and more consequence not to men 
of science alone, but also to men 
concerned with the practical adminis- 
tration of affairs. 

[ fear that some of our competent 
men of science are great sinners in 
this respect. In the nature of things 
they must invent, and freely invent ; 
but there is no reason why they 
should allow freedom to degenerate 
into license, and there is every reason 
for the exercise of far more caution 
than they display. I first take a 








few instances from the efforts of the 
geologists. Many years ago I en- 
deavoured to make myself acquainted 
with the alphabet, I dare not even 
say the rudiments, of their 
fascinating science. In early hours 
[ came across the words pal@ozoic and 
kainozoic, and whatever I thought of 
a classification based on metaphor 
(for €w is not a word which would 
be applied to a rock), I fancied 
myself capable of understanding what 
was meant to be conveyed by these 
predicates. Almost immediately I 
was confronted with the word eocene 
which puzzled me. What connection 
there could possibly be between any 
division of the earth’s surface and 
an evening meal in the East I failed 
to grasp; nor could I see why there 
could be a sudden passing from Greek 
to Latin as a source of phrase. For 
a moment p/liocene and miocene gave 
me no light. P/io conveyed no 
meaning and seemed to have no con- 
nection with supper. A kind friend, 
learned in conglomerates, relieved my 
ignorance and I gathered that the 
word that had been anglicised into the 
first part of kainozoic was that which 
was anglicised into the last part of 
£0, plio, ple isto, and 


most 


mio-cene, and 
that from the first portion of two 
of these four words an important 
e had omitted. Marvelling 
greatly, but impressed with the im- 
portance which I felt to be attached 
to Greek origin, I soon lit upon 
the word phonolite. Once more I 
was at my wits’ end. Vocal prayer 
seemed to me to have no connection 
with anything in which geologists 
were interested, and I asked myself 
whether any theological 
incident could have given a special 
name to a particular article or class 
of articles. 


been 


social or 


My conglomerate friend 
came to the rescue and 
the absence of an / 
explained that the word merely meant 


once more 


pointing out 
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when fresh and com- 


a rock which 
pact has a metallic (should it not be 
vocal?) ring under the hammer. 

Now etymologically I object, and 
[ do not think my objection is 
pedantic, to the form which 
words have assumed. Having adopted 
kainozoic it would have been as easy 


these 


to adopt pleiokaine or even pleiocene 
as to wander to pliocene, and if dwvy 
was to be used to describe a quality 
of making a metallic sound under a 
hammer, the word might with advan- 
tage have been phonolith instead of 
phonolite. 

But this is not the gravamen of 
the objection to the formation of the 


words. Their main fault is in the 
vagueness of their connotation. ‘“‘ One 


of the chief sources,” says Mill in his 
System or Loatc, “of Jax habits of 
thought is the custom of using con- 
notative terms without a distinctly 
ascertained connotation, and with no 
more precise notion of their meaning 
than can be loosely collected from 
observing what objects they are used 
to denote.” Now what distinctly 
ascertained connotation is there in 
such words as dawn-nev, old-life, more- 
new, i 8s-new, roice stone? Geologists 
wish their science to be as exact as 
they can make it. One of the ablest 
of them that “the geologist 
will ascertain if he can the age of 
the strata” he is examining. But 
to what induction or inference does 
the use of such a purely relative 
phrase as contribute any- 
thing? ‘“‘ Every general name,” says 
Mill, “should have a meaning steadily 
fixed and precisely determined.” What 
precisely determined 
miocene or 


writes 


m 10Ce ¢ 


meaning has 
even palwozoic? If it 
can be clearly laid down when paleo 
becomes meso and meso becomes kaino, 
why not use some phrase which makes 
the distinction clear? If not, why 
endeavour to veil inexactitude under 


sonorousness / Much the same objec- 




















tion applies to jurassic and triassic. 
Neither connotes any attribute ; the 
former is local, and the latter numeri- 
cal in its origin. Of both (without 
any desire to be frivolous) I ask what 
possible meaning is there in the termi- 
nation? And of the latter I ask why 
go to such an ambiguous word as 
tpias when Tpeis is equally available ? 
[ cannot help thinking that for tech- 
nical experts it would have been 
better if such important words as I 
have mentioned had been more care- 
fully coined ; and I am sure it would 
have been so for the ordinary folk, 
to whom a moderate understanding 
of the rudiments of geological science 
must be of immense advantage. 

The electricians have necessarily 
been inventive. Their science is still 
young. Professor Perry, at a recent 
dinner, described electrical engineering 
as a baby the development of which 
no one of its nurses could prophesy, 
and it is a privilege of nurses to have 


a special language of their own. Not 
even the greatest purist has any 


reason to complain if new terms are 
rapidly introduced into a new school 
of thought. All that he can reason- 
ably ask is that the selection of those 
terms should be determined more by 
the judgment of competent authority 
than by the peculiarities and idiosyn- 
crasies of individual thinkers, and 
that at the earliest possible moment 
the precise connotation of every term 
should be, as carefully as circum- 
stances permit, defined by the best 
available judges. Many of the 
terms adopted by electricians in 
early days had a_ purely personal 
origin. Ohm, ampere, volt, 
are all taken from the names of 
great men. ‘To this no objection 
lies; but it was long before ohm, 
ampere, and volt were authoritatively 
defined, and it was, I believe I am 
right in saying, in this country that 
their meaning first received statutory 


watt, 
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For many years the 
phrase electrical fluid was constantly 


interpretation. 


employed, and I venture to think 
that no little confusion of thought 


arose in consequence. At any rate 
its use was abandoned. Even now 
however the word current is habi- 


tually used; and it appears to me 
open to the careful logician to ask 
whether this term connotes in the 
best possible way that which is one 
factor in the operation of an energy. 
In some fear too and trembling, and 
not without dread of such a retort as 
that of the professional cricketer who, 
asked why a certain ball was called 
a yorker, answered, “ Why, what else 
would you call it?”—I ask whether it 
is quite clear that the adoption, at 
the instance of individuals of great 
ability, of such a word as electron 
contributes to clearness of research. 
Faraday was most careful, and took 
high etymological as well as scientific 
advice, before he adopted the words 
anode and cathode. It is open to 
question whether the inventors of 
electron are agreed as to what they 
intend to convey. The first idea of 
the word seems to have been a minute 
corpuscle having an electric charge ; 
it now seems to be a charge without 
I cannot help recalling 
Lewis Carroll’s well-known question 
whether any one, knowing of a cat 
without a grin, ever knew of a grin 
without a cat? If electron were to 
come into general use I am by no 
means sure that it would not tend to 
dominate the ideas of men, who em- 
ployed it, in a very doubtful direction. 
[am certain that this has been the 
effect of the general use of the word 
electricity itself. Such a phrase as 
“the electricity passed safely to 


a corpuscle, 


earth,” common enough even among 
careful thinkers in early days, used 
without hesitation even now by care- 
less thinkers, has facilitated the con- 
tinuance of an 


erroneous and mis 
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chievous conception even if it did not 
at first impede the practical develop- 
ment of a valuable science. If I go on 
twisting one end of a long rope until it 
turns a slender bar placed across the 
other end, I do not say, and I do not 
think, that ¢rvisticity passes along the 
rope. 

But there are faults of omission as 
well as of commission. No one has 
discovered a word to express the unit 
of supply of electrical energy which 
is adopted in Acts of Parliament, 
namely, one thousand amperes at the 
pressure of one volt for one hour. It 
is commonly called a Board of Trade 
unit or a Supply unit, both incon- 


venient if not cumbrous terms. Some 
years ago I endeavoured to obtain 


leave to refer to it in the Provisional 
Orders of the Board of Trade as a 
kelvin; but for reasons which I was 
unable to gainsay Lord Kelvin wished 
that it should not be so, and in such 
a matter of course his wish was law. 
Nor any word 
to differentiate the movement of an 
electric launch in water or an electric 


has been discovered 


carriage on a road from the movement 
of a vehicle propelled by animal power 
or steam. machine in which 
the power of propulsion is self-con 


tained, the development of which may 


For a 


in a few decades if not in a few years 
entirely revolutionise our methods of 
travelling, the 
motor is rapidly obtaining currency. 
It is better than the hopeless mongrel 
automotor, but it is not a good word ; 
and for my own part only I cannot 
help thinking that some such phrase 
as kion or autokion would have been 
preferable, for ciwy is a good Homeric 
participle. it will 
breed the 
driver of a motor is in some parts of 
the United States called 


unsatisfactory word 


If motor remains 


derivatives. Even now 


a motoneer, 


a word which I earnestly hope will 
not swell our transatlantic imports. 
| might 


multiply instances from 
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other sciences. In marine biology 
for example the eggs of fishes which 
are deposited low in the water of the 
sea are called demersal, those which 
are deposited on the surface are called 
pelagic, a clumsy distinction with no 
sound etymological origin. In medi- 
cine the term catarrh is misleading ; 
the use of such a general word as 
for a malignant specific 
disease has contributed much to the 
prevalence of the many evil influences 
of fright on weak humanity; such 
a phrase as cachexia is another in- 
stance of veiling inexactitude by 
sonorousness, and several well-known 
which for obvious reasons 
[ will not mention, are hopelessly and 
incontestably misnamed. But I prefer 
not to pursue further this portion of 
the subject, first because highly tech- 
nical terms are comparable to such 
rare coins as the gold five-pound piece, 
the two-pound piece, and the silver 
penny, legal tender indeed and as such 
to be kept pure, but not in general 
circulation ; and secondly because I 
have no desire to be understood as 
thinking that modern technical terms 
even largely bad. 


influenza 


diseases, 


are generally or 


Far from thinking this the case, | 
have the greatest admiration for the 
care which has in many instances 


been bestowed in the coinage of, for 
instance, such new words as antiseptic ; 
and though I think that Mill went 
a little too far when he said, in 
reference to technical terms, that the 
complex frond of the fern Hymeno- 
phyllum Wilsonii is exactly conveyed 
by the phrase, “fronds rigid pinnate, 
pitine recurved subunilateral, pinna 
find, the segments linear undivided, 
or bifid spinuloso-serrate,” at any rate 
if by exactly he meant perfectly, yet 
I have no general complaint to make 
of the measures adopted by modern 
men of for interchange of 
between themselves. I only 
plead for extreme caution when they 


science 
ideas 
































originate a word likely to pass into 
general use. Thus I have no quarrel 
with my chemical friends in regard to 
betanapholtrisulphonic or even phenyl- 
amidonapholmonosulphonic acid, nor 
with my Welsh friends for calling 
a village Llanfairpwligwngyllgoger- 
chwynydrobullllandisiliogogerch. I 
may think it a clumsy method of 
word-making to pile up a long list 
of ingredients, as did Aristophanes 
when he laughed at such a method 
in the Ecciestasuz®; but neither 
word is likely to pass into general 
use or become current coin of the 
realm, and if a limited number of 
persons determine to use solely among 
themselves a peculiar method of ex- 
change, they do no harm provided 
they make no attempt to press it 
upon other people. 

Very much the same view applies 
to what is commonly called slang. 
[f the limited circulation of technical 
terms may be compared to the use 
of cattle and sheep as measures of 
exchange in more or less pastoral 
communities, the use of slang may be 
compared to the cowries of primitive 
commerce. The cowries pass current 
among people of limited experience 
and small intellectual capacity. It 
is very rarely that a slang word obtains 
& permanent place in our habitual 
language. A limited number of per- 
sons have spoken and thought of 
London policemen as bobbies and 
peelers, and still a more limited number 
speak of them as coppers; but no one 
of the three words is ever likely to 
become a part of our regular speech. 
The same may be said of pop, fizz, 
the boy, and the warrior, all of which 
terms have been during the last 
quarter of a century applied to 
champagne; their use is as evanes- 
cent as the sparkle of the wine they 
refer to. The position of the word 
boycott is slightly different. It did 
fill an empty gap, and it may there- 
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fore possibly last. But even so I 
doubt whether any future revisers of 
the New Testament will substitute for 
the old reading, “The Jews have 
no dealings with the Samaritans,” 
the phrase, “ The Jews boycott the 
Samaritans,” idiomatic though the 
translation may be. 

Some war-correspondents, and even 
some officers in authority, have 
lately referred to a certain class of 
ordnance as pom-poms, and to another 
class as quick-firing guns. The 
former is a pure nickname with no 
connotation whatever, except that 
arising from a not very accurate 
reference to sound; the latter is an 
attempt to designate a particular 
class by an attribute which it shares 
with many other classes. It is to 
be hoped that neither word will 
obtain a permanent place in our 
language. 

A journalist of great ability re- 
cently defended an effort which he 
had made to introduce the French 
word camelots as applicable to street- 
vendors of penny toys and trinkets. 
I hope it will not be deemed incon- 
sistent with the admiration I feel for 
his journal if I venture the opinion 
that the word is not likely to become 
generally and lastingly current. ~The 
word-making efforts of members of 
smart London society have nowadays 
little effect, much less than was the 
case fifty or sixty years ago when the 
literary influence of men and women 
of high position was considerable. 
The word luncheon, whether it is or 
is not a corruption of nuncheon or 
noonmeal, may have had some such 
origin. A few years ago the word 
five-o’clocker seemed likely to be 
permanently adopted in Paris, as 
ennui has been here. But I cannot 
suppose that the mongrel word 
brunch for a meal combining break- 
fast and lunch, which has recently 
shown signs of temporary popularity, 
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is likely to be accepted as true coin 
in either capital. 


From the realm of sport our 
language has permanently adopted 
many useful words and _ phrases. 


Goal, originally the end of a race- 
course, is now the end of all sorts of 
strife. To rise, or a rise, from angling 
refers to the result of any lure. To 
win off his own bat is applied to 
many other forms of victory than 
those of cricket. But there is no 
reason why we should adopt from 
golf the word bunker to express any 
difficulty or niblick for the 
ment with which we escape it. 

As I have said, there is little fault 
to be found with the employment of 
special words or phrases by limited 
societies for their own exchange of 
thought. The love of complicated 
names which influences biologists of 


instru- 


all classes does not do much harm to 


the language, unless an attempt is 
ill-chosen 


A British game- 


introduce words 
into common use. 
keeper or a British naturalist may 
study the habits of the woodcock 
without being aware of or approving 
but if 
that name were pressed into general 
use the epithet would be open to 
comment, and the question would 
arise whether any distinction was 
intended between Scolopax rusticula 
The study of 
perhaps rendered 
beginner by the some- 


made to 


the name Scolopasx rusticula : 


and Scolopax urbana. 
many sciences is 
difficult to the 
what arbitrary nomenclature used,— 
for instance, it cannot encourage the 
student to find that the North 
American woodcock is not Scolopar 


at all but Philohela minor—and I 
cannot help suspecting that the 


spread of knowledge would be greatly 
facilitated were names selected more 
carefully and with less absolute de- 
pendence on_ individual 
than they are at present. 


judgment 
But that 
is not the point on which I desire 
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to dwell. The reckless nomenclature 
of science, if reckless it be, does 
not affect the general purity of the 
language; it may, and _ probably 
does, impede the spread of accurate 
knowledge, but it does no_ public 
harm. If some ladies in London 
society like to talk to each other of 
such mysteries as undies, frillies, and 
and to refer to favourite 
persons or things as divey, they (pre- 
sumably) amuse each other without 
injury to the general language of the 
realm. 

So it is 


°PORR7 
‘O8sres, 


with various forms of 
Thieves or tramps may with 
some profit to themselves use a 
dialect largely composed of words 
arbitrarily chosen and of no value 
whatever except 
The mischief of 


slang. 


to a limited class. 
which [I complain 
only begins when men of literary 
influence attempt to obtain general 
currency for words not wanted, ill 
formed, and attractive only from a 
temporary glamour of novelty. In 
barrack-room ballads or stories there 
is no particular objection to repeated 
reference to Mr. Tommy Atkins ; but 
when writers and speakers 
show a tendency to call the private 
soldiers of the British Army T’ommies, 
it is time to protest against a mis 
chievous, and vulgar inno- 
vation. Dandy, originally a_ slang 
word, has obtained a currency which 
maccaroni entirely failed to achieve. 
Mash and masher, on the contrary, 
after a brief and inglorious exist- 
ence have passed into well-deserved 
oblivion. The detestable word boss 


serious 


useless, 


had an unwholesome origin across 
the Atlantic, and any effort to 
make it legal tender here should 


be sternly resisted. 
I might multiply instances of 
attempts to introduce new measures 


of thought which have been care- 
lessly and imperfectly framed ; but 
[ pass on to say a few words with 


























regard to another danger besetting 
our intellectual exchange, I mean 
the recklessness with which  well- 
defined words are used with a wrong 
connotation. Time, change of habits, 
and the development of new ideas 
or even modes of thought, are factors 
which must necessarily alter all 
languages ; but our language has 
reached so advanced a stage that 
attempts to restrict or extend the 
meaning of our current words should 
be strenuously resisted. The limita- 
tion of such words as pagan, priest, 
ecclesiastical, prevent, is an accom- 
plished fact: any restoration of their 
original and more extended meaning 
is past praying for; but there is no 
reason why changes should be lavishly 
adopted without caution and without 
care, or why the megalomania of 
careless writers, or the subtle form 
of exaggeration which apes restraint, 
should operate unchecked. 

To call an ordinary snowstorm a 
blizzard is a mischievous exaggera- 
tion, because it introduces an entirely 
false comparison between two widely 
different phenomena. The ignorance 
which says of the greeting of a 
popular hero, “It was not merely 
a triumph it was an ovation,” is also 
baneful because it completely per- 
verts the relation of two words of 
well-known origin, the true distinction 
of which it is useful to maintain, and 
the meaning of which ought to be 
easily understood, for it requires 
little classical reading to know that 
an ovation was an inferior triumph 
granted in Rome when the circum- 
stances did not justify the higher 
honour. The use of ¢ranspire in 
the sense of to happen is as wrong 
as it is unnecessary. The compilers 
of the 1886 edition of Webster's 
Dictionary, after pointing out that it 
was of recent introduction in the 
United States, added that critics 
both there and here censured its use. 
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[It is not wanted, and in the in- 
terests of the language it should not 
be allowed currency. Useless also 
and wrong is the employment of 
distinct in the sense of clear or 
decided ; nothing could be more 
slovenly than to write a distinct 
success for decidedly successful, except 
to use interview as a verb and any- 
way for at all events, perhaps the 
worst out of many bad importations 
the English language has recently 
received from America. Many sound 
critics have strongly condemned re- 
liable as a synonym for trustworthy. 
Its convenience, however, as appli- 
cable to things while trustworthy is 
applicable to persons, is likely to 
prevail over the objections to its 
form of construction, and the purist 
who would reject it would probably 
reject also available and Jlauyhable, 
both of them coins of legal tender. 
In a recent communication to an 
evening paper I read that “the letter 
of A. was punctuated with common 
sense,” a use of the word punctuate 
for which there is neither authority 
nor need. 

My objection to the careless coin- 
age or perverted use of words is 
neither etmyological nor metaphysi- 
cal. I plead for accuracy, and I 
urge all those who, like editors of 
our great journals, whether they be 
technical or popular, exercise power 
of control, to insist on accuracy, be- 
cause accuracy conduces to mutual 
understanding and thereby to the 
spread of knowledge. Whewell, in 
his introduction to THE PuiLosopay 
OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCEs, says, 
“Common language has _ usually 
something of vagueness and _ indis- 
tinctness.” Both propositions may 
be true, and the truth of them is 
a matter for regret; but surely it 
follows that the more there is loose- 
ness of common language the more 
there must be vagueness of common 
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knowledge, and that therefore it be- 
hoves all who have any influence to 
diminish the looseness of the one 
in order to discourage the vagueness 
of the other. Men of science have 
everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by exact limitation of their 
measures of intellectual interchange. 
It is their absolute duty to the 
public to take heed that all words 
introduced by them into general 
language shall be as rigorously and 
carefully defined as the condition of 
their superior knowledge will allow. 
They fail, and I say they gravely 
fail, in that duty if they allow 
technical terms, framed casually 
without set purpose and with little 
regard to an intellectual and 
telligible system, to pass into general 
“Nor can I think the re- 
sponsibility of the thousands of 
thoughtful and painstaking men and 
women who contribute to the higher 


in- 


currency. 


portions of our general literature is 
less, if by carelessness or indolence 
in the use of words they encourage 
slovenliness or inaccuracy of thought. 
The object which they set, or ought 
to set, before themselves in writing 
is to place at the disposal of others 
the knowledge which they themselves 
possess and which they believe to be 
of general value, or to urge the de- 
ductions derivable from that know- 
ledge. This they cannot succeed in 
doing if they use terms which they 
do not take the trouble to clearly 
understand themselves, and which 
therefore cannot convey exact mean- 
As I have said the 
English language is steadily per- 
vading all civilised countries. Its 
influence must vary directly with its 
purity. The more intellectually exact 
we can make our language the greater 
will be the effect of the knowledge 


ing to others. 
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which we desire to diffuse, and the 
ideas, economical as well as scientific, 
which we seek to inculcate. 

From the dangers to which I have 
ventured to allude it is not easy to 
suggest an efficient safeguard. An 
Academical Dictionary, such as has 
been attempted elsewhere, is scarcely 
possible in this country where no 
Academy exists. I have sometimes 
thought that such a body as the 
Royal Society might do useful work 
if they published annually sheets in 
which new words intended for general 
use were carefully defined, and checks 
were imposed on observed changes of 
connotation of words commonly cur- 
rent. Possibly they might produce 
some such effect as that arising in 
a wholly different sphere from the 
exercise of the discretion of the Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange in 
granting a quotation to the shares 
of a new commercial or financial com- 
pany. The Committee cannot veto 
the incorporation of any new company 
which complies with certain legal 
requirements, but they can and do 
impose a useful check by refusing 
a quotation, and a stamp of no little 
value by granting one. The idea, 
if it were worth anything, would re- 
quire to be worked out by more com- 
petent minds than mine, especially 
having regard to the wide ramifications 
of our technical and the enormous 
volume of our general literature. 
Meanwhile all that can be done at 
present is to impress strongly upon 
the professors of sciences on the one 
hand, and the army of able editors 
and writers on the other, the import- 
ance of keeping our measures of intel- 
lectual exchange as pure as are our 
gold and silver coins. 


CourTENAY Boy Le. 




















THE necessary difficulty which exists 
in obtaining access to a prison (except 
as a malefactor) will account for the 
feeling of awe, tempered by curiosity, 
with which such institutions are re- 
garded by the general public. It is 
seldom that this feeling is aroused 
into anything approaching animation. 
On occasions, however, when the ad- 
ministration of English prisons is 
criticised, whether by well-meaning 
philanthropists or by men who have 
had personal, though enforced, ex- 
perience of its arrangements, a certain 
amount of active interest is aroused ; 


and the Man in the Street not 
infrequently gives vent to that 
anomalous sentiment, to which the 


patriotic Briton turns when finding 
fault with anything British,—‘‘ They 
manage these things better abroad.” 
To such a one the similarity be- 
tween the prison-systems of England 
and France would possibly be a sur- 
prise ; for they are very much alike, 
the chief difference being found in the 
rewards and encouragements for good 
behaviour. In England the well- 
conducted prisoner earns various pri 
vileges, and limited gratuities in 
money, under what is known as the 
Stage System; in France, privileges 
are the same for all, but skill and 
industry are rewarded by larger earn- 
ings, a portion of which the prisoner 
may spend on supplementary articles 
of food, and so forth, to be purchased 
from the canteen. In both countries 
separation is the rule for short terms, 
and association for long terms of 


imprisonment. Again, the amount 
of remission to be earned is one- 
fourth of the sentence, in France 
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after three, in England after six 
months. The rule of silence obtains 


under both systems, but it appears 
to be more strictly enforced in France. 
It certainly is so in the short-term 
prisons, where the separation amounts 
almost to solitude ; and in the others, 
the day being spent in workshops, 
there is closer supervision, and there- 
fore less opportunity for surreptitious 
talking, than among our convicts, 
who work in parties in the open, 
where they are necessarily more 
scattered. 

In the following short description 
of three French prisons, which I have 
recently had an opportunity of visit- 
ing, my purpose is to set down the 
points that struck me most particu- 
larly, and thereby to show to anyone 
interested in the problems of punish- 
ment how a system, similar in general 
principles to our own, has_ been 
worked out in a country whose people 
are so different from ourselves in 
temperament and customs. 

The prisons at Fresnes, Poissy, and 
Melun, all within easy distance of 
Paris, are representative of the three 
classes of penitentiary existent in 
France, for carrying out respectively 
sentences up to one year, from one to 
five years, and for periods over five 
years ; and each affords an interesting 
lesson in system and construction, 
showing the somewhat erratic growth 
of penal science. 

In civilised countries punishment 
for crime is either capital or second- 
ary. The former is outside the scope 
of this paper ; it is in the method of 
carrying out the secondary form of 
punishment, that is to say, impri- 
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sonment, that divergencies between 
different countries and _ between 
different periods are so noticeable. 


As to these divergencies, it is as well 
to point out that a system may be 
all that is admirable when applied to 
one country, though useless or harm- 
ful in another; and that the methods 
of dealing with criminals a century 
ago may have been effective in the 
circumstances of that epoch, though 
they could not be tolerated to-day. 
It is, nevertheless, interesting to 
observe the methods of our neigh- 
bours in the hope of perhaps finding 
something which may suggest an 
improvement in our own. 

In France, as in England, the 
prisons are under the contro] of a 
central authority. There are depart- 
our local) 
prisons for short sentences, and other 


mental (answering to 
establishments for the reception of 
persons sentenced to long periods of 
detention, corresponding in the main 
In detail, 
however, there are differences. 
lish local 


sons undergoing sentences up to two 


with our convict prisons. 
Eng- 
prisons accommodate per- 


years, the convict prisons taking those 


sentenced to terms of three years’ 
penal servitude and upwards. Under 
French criminals may be 


tenced to any period, from one day 


law sen- 
to life. 

In the short-term prisons the system 
is strictly separate, and presumably 
its perfection may be found at Fresnes. 
This prison has been open for less 
than years ; it the 
short-term male convicted 


two receives all 
criminals 
in the Department of the Seine, and 
in every way is a striking contrast 
to the 
Mazas, 


now closed establishments of 


Ste Grande 


Roquette, which it has superseded. 


Pélagie, and la 


First then as to construction. The 
star-shape, which held its own for 
many years, though admirable for 


purposes of surveillance, had one great 
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disadvantage, in that air and light 
are excluded, more or less, from the 
cells nearest the centre. At Fresnes 
the plan adopted for the prison 
proper,—that is, the buildings con- 
taining the cells been to con- 
struct three halls, running 
parallel to each other, connected by 
a gallery bisecting them at right 
Between these halls are the 
exercise-yards, separate compartments 
to the number of sixty for each hall, 
above each set of which is a bridge, 
whence the warder on duty can 
observe his charge, and at the same 
time is himself under 
The cells are more commodious than 
one is see, being 
approximately thirteen feet by eight, 
and nine feet nine inches in height. 
They are furnished with an iron bed- 
stead fixed to the wall, against which 
it folds up, a fixed table, with a chair 
attached to the wall by a chain. In 


has 


large 


angles. 


observation. 


accustomed to 


a corner is a convenience constructed 
on the most recent sanitary lines. 
Over this is the water-tap so placed 
that, water for 
drinking purposes, it 
can be used for flushing the receptacle 
below. 


besides supplying 


and washing 
The window is large, and, 
although the glass is not transparent, 
the light is ample. It can only be 
opened by a warder who has the 
key, but the top part is under the 
control of the can 
please himself as to the amount of 
air he admits. 

The flooring of the cells, as of the 
whole building, is polished oak. The 
walls and running 
round the floor is a gutter of the 
same material to prevent the water 
or antiseptic solution, with which the 
walls may be washed, from trickling 
on to the oak Buildings and cells 
are lighted by electricity, while an 
electric bell can be used to summon 
the officer on duty. There is an inlet 
for hot air; and is con- 


prisoner, who 


are enamelled, 


ventilation 
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trolled by the dynamos. In each hall 
are five tiers of cells, giving a total 
accommodation of fifteen hundred and 
twenty-four. In addition to this 
accommodation there is a separate 
department, where over four hundred 
prisoners can be placed in association 
in case of emergency ; and there is 
also a department,—one hundred and 
fifty-four cells, strictly separate—for 
the temporary sojourn of men sen- 
tenced to long terms, awaiting transfer 
to other prisons, or transportation 
across the seas. 

Before reaching the halls one passes 
through a large block containing on 
different floors the offices, the recep- 
tion-ward, the kitchens, stores, and 
electric plant. From this quarter, in 
the basement, commence the tram- 
lines to all parts of the building, 
along which the food and materials 
for work are despatched on trolleys 
to the different halls, for distribu- 
tion. The system of lifts is complete ; 
they are used for sending up infirm 
prisoners, as well as the trays of food, 
to the different landings. 

Beyond the halls are the quartier 
de correction for the badly behaved, 
and the school-chapel. Neither of 
these buildings appears to be much 
used. The former contains thirty- 
two cells ; the latter has two hundred 
and fifty-two sittings, separate and 
covered, from which the scholar or 
worshipper, as the case may be, can 
see lecturer or priest, but no one else. 
This plan was abolished in English 
prisons some years ago, but there 
are a few chapels built on these lines 
still in existence, though disused. One 
may be seen in the abandoned prison 
within the walls of the castle at 
Lincoln. 

So much for a description of this 
wonderful penitentiary. My object 
has been to give a rough idea of 
the prisoners’ surroundings. Anyone 
who is interested in details can find 
No, 497.—voL, LXXXIII. 
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them all in the official description 
supplemented by plans and drawings, 
published by Aulanier et Cie of 
Paris. 

As regards the prisoners and their 
daily life and work, this is what we 
find. The system, as I have said, is 
separate ; practically it is solitary. 
With the exception of the very few 
employed in kitchen and laundry they 
never see one another, for no ordinary 
prisoner is allowed to leave his cell 
with head or face uncovered. The 
head-covering is a capuchon, or hood, 
of white string-like mesh, with 
pointed apex, and coming down to 
the shoulders, suggestive of the cen- 
tral figure at an execution by hanging. 
But it is not worn much, for a prisoner 
only ieaves his cell for exercise and to 
receive a visit from his friends, and on 
Sundays, if he so desires, to attend 
mass or vespers. The latter is not 
obligatory, and as the chapel-accom- 
modation for two hundred and fifty- 
two is found more than sufficient for 
a prison-accommodation of fifteen hun- 
dred and twenty-four, religious ser- 
vices do not appear to attract. Work 
occupies about eleven hours a day, 
and the occupations are various and 
lucrative. A man sentenced to a few 
days’ imprisonment can earn fifty cen- 
times a day, even if quite unskilled, 
and though these earnings are not 
wholly his property, it is something 
to encourage him ; while those with 
skill, and knowledge of a trade, can 
earn quite a respectable sum. 

It may be as well to explain here 
the system on which a_prisoner’s 
earnings are divided between himself 
and the State. In the case of a man 
under sentence for the first time, the 
State takes six-tenths, the remaining 
four-tenths going to the prisoner. Of 
this latter portion two-tenths may be 
spent in the canteen, up to a maxi- 
mum of fifty centimes a day; while 
the remaining two-tenths are carried 
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to the reserve fund,—that is, are put 
on one side, and given to the earner 
on his discharge—or, in certain cases, 
the consent of the Minister may be 
obtained to its being utilised by depen- 
dent relatives outside. For each pre- 
vious conviction recorded against a 
prisoner the State takes one-tenth 
more, up to nine-tenths; but a mini- 
mum of one-tenth is always reserved 


for the worker. This rule obtains 
generally throughout all French 


prisons, whether they be occupied by 
short or long sentence prisoners. I 
understand that at Fresnes there are 
men whose gross earnings amount to 
something like five francs a day. 

The canteen provides such luxuries 
as wine (limited to about half a pint 
a day), marmalade, charcuterie, butter, 
cheese of all sorts—in fact everything 
that a prisoner could reasonably, or 


unreasonably, expect, at very low 
prices. His wardrobe also may be 
replenished on similar terms. Soap, 


if required, may be purchased too ; it 
is not supplied gratuitously. 

This system of payment for work 
done tends to industry, goes far to 
make gaols self-supporting, and en- 
courages good conduct. Its feasibility 
in this country is out of the question 
so long as Trades-Unions are allowed 
to maintain their exaggerated views 
on the subject of prison-competition 
with outside industries. I have seen 
in French prisons men making papier- 
maché dolls, 
shades, chairs, and, in ironmongery, 
all sorts of articles de ménage. 

As has been said, the kitchen and 
laundry are worked at Fresnes by 
prisoners in association. These 
from the men with 
The baking is done by 


bodies of paper-lamp- 


are 
selected shortest 


sentences. 


two free men, assisted by the latest 
and most elaborate machinery. 

Food is served twice a day, at nine 
in the morning and half-past three in 
the afternoon. 


Breakfast consists of a 
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soup maigre and bread; dinners are 
varied, tasteful, and sufficient. 

For relaxation, there is a library of 
five thousand volumes, consisting of 
all sorts of literature, except romances. 

Every prisoner may be visited by 
his friends twice a week. These visits 
are made in parlours, of which there 
are twenty-six on the ground-floor of 
each hall, separated from one another 
by wooden partitions. The visitor is 
introduced by a passage in the base- 
ment, and is placed behind iron bars, 
the prisoner being behind wire net- 
work, and there is an intervening 
These obstacles prevent the 
passing of contrabrand articles, while 
supervision is exercised by a warder 
on a raised bridge overhead. The 
length of the interview depends on 
the number of visitors, and averages 
from twenty to thirty minutes. 
Thursdays and Sundays are the visit- 
ing days, and on Sundays also every 
prisoner may write a letter. Some- 
of whom there 
are four, have to examine as many 
as five hundred letters. 

The infirmary contains eighty-eight 
cells; and there is 
building containing twenty-four cells 
for the isolation of 
Here again the arrangements are near 
perfection. Warmth and ventilation 
are obtained, the former by hot air 
openings, the latter by the dynamos, 
as in the main prison. It is the 
prison-hospital for the Department of 
the Seine. 

Outside and round the walls are 
quarters for the entire staff. At the 
gate is a guard-room, the guard being 
furnished daily from the garrison of 
Paris and consisting of an officer and 
twenty-four rank and file. Hard by 
the gates are the stables and coach- 
houses, for all the Paris prisoners are 
brought by road from La Santé prison, 
whither they are sent back on the 
morning of their liberation. This 
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service is performed by half a dozen 
vans, built like the “ Black Maria ” 
of London, and nine horses. <A 
carriage is also kept for the use of the 
Director, horsed and driven at the 
expense of the State. 

So much for Fresnes. If contrast 
be required pay a visit to St. Lazare. 
It was a convent for a century and a 
half, and for nearly a century has been 
used as a prison. Its evils, in the 
daily and nightly association of female 
prisoners, are notorious, and have been 
often described. The only other 
prisons in Paris are La Santé and the 
Conciergerie. The former, principally 
for men awaiting trial, is gloomy and 
business-like, the latter is more gloomy 
but boasts historical associations, in 
that both Marie Antoinette and 
Robespierre were taken thence to the 
guillotine. 

Contrast too will be found in the 
arrangements at the prison of Poissy 
which stands within the little town 
of that name, hard by St. Germains. 
Like St. Lazare, this was originally 
the abode of a religious order, but, 
since it was turned to its present use 
at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, it has been much altered 
structurally. It is one of the six 
prisons in France for men undergoing 
sentences from one year up to five 
years. Such terms are worked out 
in association ; anything like a close 
comparison with a prison such as 
Fresnes is, therefore, out of the ques- 
tion. It answers to an English con- 
vict prison,—except in the very 
important point that the work is all 
done in workshops within the walls, 
not, as in our convict establishments, 
outside. 

Here, as at Fresnes, the work is 
lucrative: the canteen arrangements 
are similar, except that wine cannot 
be purchased; and the prisoners’ 
earnings are similarly divided. 

The system is theoretically good 
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enough, but structural deficiencies 
are against it. Of the thousand in- 
mates, six hundred sleep in cubicles, 
supplied with a bed and only one 
other article of furniture. These 
cubicles consist of wooden walls about 
six feet and a-half high, covered with 
a strong wire netting to prevent 
nocturnal wanderings, and the upper 
part of each door is equally open. 
The remaining four hundred sleep in 
dormitories. Order is maintained in 
both departments by selected prisoners, 
who are denominated prévéts, and are 
relieved every two hours during the 
night. Comment on such a system 
would be superfluous. It is, however, 
but fair to say that these arrange- 
ments are retained only through want 
of funds for the reconstruction of the 
buildings. 

Meals are eaten in refectories ; the 
occupants of each workshop being kept 
together at meal-times, as well as at 
exercise, and at night. 

The library is well supplied, but no 
romances are allowed. Prisoners 
may not have their books in their 
cells, but carry them in their pockets, 
and read when they can, at exercise, 
or at meal-times. 

There are eighteen workshops scat- 
tered about the buildings. Among 
other industries are chair-making, 
brush-making (this prison supplies 
brushes for the Army), and tailoring. 
Among the workers I was struck 
with the large number of youths ; 
old, or even middle-aged men, appear 
to be in a very small minority. 

The religious services at the long- 
sentence prisons are popular (as a 
distraction, my conductor explained,) 
and considering that Sunday is spent 
in the workshops when the prisoners 
are not being visited, or being shaved 
and bathed, or taking walking-exercise, 
the explanation seems natural. A 
prisoner may write once a month, 
and may be visited once a week 
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Books from the library are changed 
weekly. 

At the third class of prison which 
I have mentioned, where are incar- 
cerated men whose sentences are all 
over five years in duration, the rules 
generally are similar to those which 
obtain at Poissy. The prison at 
Melun, however, is modern in con- 
struction, and, therefore, in organisa- 
tion and detail far superior to that at 
Poissy. but three others 
in France, at Beaulieu, Thouars, and 
Riom. When I visited Melun the 
number of its inmates was about five 
hundred, though there is accommoda- 
tion for twice that number. 

Here is struck with the ex- 
cellent arrangement of the workshops, 
situated on either side of a corridor, 
running down the middle of one large 
building. Printing-work 
about one hundred and twenty men ; 
the presses are worked by machinery, 
and a very large amount of this work 
is done for the Government. In each 
shop is notice-board 
giving the number of men employed, 
and, among other items, showing the 
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average daily earnings of each man 
the preceding month. [ 
that the average for the 
printers worked out at something 
that for the 
same. Other 


during 
noticed 


and 
the 
industries are as at Poissy. 


over two francs, 


tailors was about 

At Melun, too, the sleeping accom- 
modation is The 
cells are small but they are of brick, 
and the top part of each 
glazed and barred. In addition to 
bed and bedding there is a water-jug, 
besides other utensils. The cells are 
in tiers, in three halls which form 
two right angles ; at least that is the 
arrangement in the portion of the 
prison at present occupied. As I 
have said, the general regulations are 
as at Poissy, but all the structural 
arrangements, exercise-yards, chapels, 


much superior. 


door is 
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&c., are better and more conveniently 
placed. The school is a feature here. 
There are over one hundred scholars ; 
the teachers are prisoners, and the 
subjects taught comprise modern lan- 
guages, in addition to all the standards 
of the French public schools. One 
hour a day is devoted to instruction, 
and one schoolmaster presides over 
the lessons. There is a small band, 
which is practised once a week, and 
supplies music for the religious ser- 
vices. In respect of these, I noticed 
that in the classification by religions, 
there were nine shown as free-thinkers, 
and one as an Israelite. The latter 
is regularly visited by a rabbi, for 
whose ministrations a small synagogue 
is provided. 

Passing now from these details to 
wider subjects, it is unreasonable to 
suppose that unanimity among special- 
ists will ever be attained, even for a 
time. ‘There will always be two sides 
on such broad questions as the relative 
benefits and evils attendant on separa- 
tion and association of prisoners, the 
proportion of energy that should be 
directed towards punishment, that is 
to say, intimidation, as compared 
with reformation ; whether the length 
of a sentence should depend on the 
crime or on the criminal; the best 
method of dealing with recidivists, 
and so on; these are merely samples 
of arguable questions. At different 
periods different views are temporarily 
paramount, and one country, in its 
reforms, follows another, accomplish- 
ment generally waiting on the vary- 
ing resources of the national treasury. 

In France, so long ago as the year 
1791, it was decreed that every con- 
vict should be kept alone in a cell, 
and prevented from all communication 
during his sentence ; a decree impos- 
sible, for moral and physical reasons, 
to be carried out for any length of 
time. Over a century later we find 
in the prisons which I have described 
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that things have settled down into 
a wide-spreading compromise. The 
maximum of separation is nominally 
a year, but, allowing for the remis- 
sion of sentence usually earned, it is, 
practically, only nine months; on the 
other hand, at Poissy, and in less 
degree at Melun, freedom of asso- 
ciation is recognised to an extent 
that is dangerous. Here, in England, 
the period of separate confinement is 
two years, but we have discarded 
the strictness of Fresnes, as demon- 
strated in capuchon, and cellular 
chapel, and separate exercise-yards ; 
and the trend of opinion is towards 
still more association. 

How much solitude a man can bear 
is a matter of individual tempera- 
ment; but laws are made for the 
mass, not for the individual, and it 
is for the law-makers to embody in 
their regulations that which best suits 
the average. Discussing this question 
with a l’rench prison-official, I men- 
tioned the possibilities exemplified by 
the years of solitude imposed on 
criminals by Belgian law. “That,” 
he replied, “may not harm a man of 
the Flemish temperament, but for a 
Frenchman it would mean insanity.” 

The same principles hold on the 
question of the nature and extent of 
relaxations. The library is, in these 
days of universal reading, the chief 
resource, and in England fiction is 
well represented ; in French prisons 
it is not allowed, although, curiously 
enough, I was told at Fresnes and at 
Poissy that an exception existed in 
the case of the works of Sir Walter 
Scott and Charles Dickens, in trans- 
lations of course. But if the French 
prisoner is debarred from novel- 
reading, his penalty is alleviated by 
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visits and letters from friends, to a 
far greater extent than is the case in 
this country, and the solitude of a cell 
at Fresnes cannot be so depressing as 
it seems, when we recollect that it 
may be broken twice a week by a 
visit from the outside world. 

From conversation with officials I 
gathered that discipline in the two 
countries is much the same, in both 
principle and method of enforcement. 
It seems to me, however, that the 
native of a land ruled by officialdom 
would adapt himself to the stringency 
of prison-rules more readily, and 
would find them less irksome, than 
does the English gaol-bird. 

These are the principal points that 
impressed an Englishman conversant 
with the administration of English 
prisons; on which the opinion is 
based that the divergencies between 
our system and that of France are of 
detail rather than of principle, and 
arise from the different conditions of 
life in the two countries. In Eng- 
land, a solid but uninteresting diet- 
ary, observance of religious duties, 
methodical reading, regular ablutions, 
are characteristic of life outside, as 
they are within the walls of prisons; 
equally characteristic in the towns 
and prisons of France are an intelli- 
gent appreciation of good living, dis 
regard of religious ceremony, casual 
reading on boulevard or prison 
exercise-ground, as the case may be ; 
while in French prisons, as in French 
hotels, soap is not regarded as a 
necessity of existence. 

I do not think that either country 
has much to learn from the other. 


Ceci, EarpLey-WILmort, 
Governor of H.M. Prison, Parkhurst. 
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THE SINNER 


AND 


THE PROBLEM. 


By Eric PARKER. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Atona the side of the cricket- 
ground nearest to the house, and 
opposite the walk where I met the 
Dusty Lady, ran a path which I had 
hardly as yet explored, except earlier 
in my visit to note a strip of waste land 
and an outhouse or so; nothing, at 
least for my paintbrush, and that is 
the measure of most things for such as 
[am. But on the afternoon following 
my morning with the Lady of the 
Lake, urged by some idle impulse, 
I turned down this path and, almost 
before I had looked ahead of me, met 
the Sinner running in the opposite 
direction. There was a hot sun on 
the country-side that day, as indeed 
there had been, praise heaven, most 
of that and the Sinner, 
following the custom of the school in 
such weather, was attired in a garb 
He was without 
coat or hat, and his flannels were not 
over-spotless ; but what struck me at 
the moment 


summer ; 


fitting the occasion. 


was that his small sun- 


burned arms terminated in two par- 
ticularly muddy hands, and that he 
carried a spade 


(also muddy) and a 
watering-pot (bespattered with mud). 
At the sight of me he pulled up short, 
not, however, before the watering pot 
had left its mark. 


for a handkerchief to repair damages, 


He sought in vain 


not greatly bettering his appearance 
by so doing. 

*T didn’t mean to splash you,” he 
“The water-can—I suppose it 
wasn’t quite empty; it must have 
been that little bit that always runs 


said. 


back into the can when you have done 
watering things. I never can quite 
empty it, unless I turn it upside down.” 
Which he proceeded to do, wetting 
his stockings appreciably. 

“ But the watering-pot, Sinner, and 
the spade, and those splashed knicker- 
bockers, and those very muddy hands, 
—what do they mean? What are 
you and the Problem doing with 
yourselves? And now I come to 
think of it, I haven’t seen either of 
you for two,—three days.” For a very 
good reason, thought I, and wondered 
if the boys guessed it. 

“You haven’t been anywhere about, 
though, have you? At least, we 
couldn’t find you. We looked every- 
where, the Problem and I. At least, 
not to-day—we thought it wasn’t any 
The Problem said you were 
down at the lake,” he adced. ‘“ Were 
you?” 

“T’ve made several sketches down 
there, as you Sinner. Of 
course, when the weather’s fine—” 
But the Sinner looked at me so 
earnestly and unsuspiciously that to 
him of all people I found it physically 
impossible to make excuse. 

“Do you like my Aunt’s cousin?” 
“The Problem said you 
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know, 


he asked. 
did.” 

“The Problem ? 
the prophets ¢” 

The Sinner looked puzzled. “7 
don’t said at last. And 
seeing that I was laughing he coloured, 
havir shown inexcusable 
ignorance. 

‘‘ But what have you been doing ?” 


Is he also among 


know,” he 
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I asked again, and the fresh subject 
chased away all thoughts of his un- 
answered question. 

“Oh, we’ve been making a garden, 
down there, the Problem and I.” 

Then I saw that the dull strip of 
waste land had clothed itself in blue 
and green and scarlet ; in a day and 
a night, as it seemed to me, for I had 
not set eyes on that path since first I 
noticed its barrenness, and that, after 
all, was like yesterday to one as happy 
as I had been. “The whole of that 
strip, Sinner ?” 

“Oh no,” said he. ‘ Why, those 
are the gardens of all the boys in the 
school ; at least, all who want gardens. 
You see, there’s a prize for the best 
garden, and the Problem and I 
thought we would have one together. 
We wanted to tell you, only we 
couldn’t find you.” 

“Did you want me to dig, then?” 

“You wouldn’t have been allowed 
to. It says the gardens must be dug 
and planted by the boys themselves. 
We wanted to ask you some things, 
—at least, we did at first.” 

“Ts it finished, then, the garden?” 

“Tt’s not exactly finished,” said 
the Sinner ; “ at least I expect it will 
look better on the day. Of course, 
it’s been rather hard work, because it 
takes a long time getting the water, 
and the can is such a big one. That’s 
why my stockings are so wet, you see, 
because the can bumps against your 
legs, and then it splashes when you 
lift it off the spout of the pump. I 
wish I had a little water-can,” he 
added meditatively. “Some of the 
boys have their own cans. Only this 
one belongs to everybody, and I can’t 
always have it. I’ve done a good 
deal of watering, though.” 

“You have indeed, Sinner. You 
might be Apollos, from the look of 
you. By the way, where is Paul?” 

“Paul?” said the Sinner. “ Why, 
he left last term. I was glad be 
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cause he stopped. “But you 
never knew Paul, did you!” His 
face became troubled, and I did my 
best to look serious again. “I don’t 
know what you mean,” he added 
rather hopelessly. 

“T meant to say Problem. I don’t 
know why I said Paul ; I must have 
been thinking of something else. 
But come, Sinner, I want to see this 
garden. Which is it? That one with 
the sweet-peas and the geraniums ?” 

The Sinner shook his head. “Oh 
no; that one has been planted a long 
time. Ours isn’t so far on as that.” 

A somewhat lanky youth, engaged in 
plucking flowers from a well-stocked 
plot of ground, glanced up from his 
work at this moment, and seeing me 
came forward with the offer of a pink 
carnation. I accepted it with thanks, 
and having made some suitable remark 
on the prettiness of his garden, which 
appeared to please him mightily, 
passed on with the Sinner down the 
walk. Almost the same thing hap- 
pened a few yards further on, only 
this time I was offered by a small fat 
boy a sprig of larkspur, evidently in- 
tended to join the carnation in my 
button-hole. I should have supposed 
this effect sufficiently hideous, but 
was compelled, before I had extended 
my triumphal progress a couple of 
feet, further to decorate myself with 
a marigold. The Sinner regarded me 
in sileace. Then he looked wistfully 
at the monstrous combination of pink, 
blue, and orange. “It must be very 
nice,” he said, “to be able to take 
flowers out of your garden, and leave 
it full enough for the day.” 

“Shall you not be able to do 
that?” asked I. 

“No,” said the Sinner sadly. 
* This is our garden, you see.” 

We had stopped almost at the end 
of the path, and the Sinner set down 
the can and the spade. Opposite me 
was an oblong piece of ground sloping 
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up to the wall, surrounded on the 
available three sides with a border of 
small round pebbles. Every inch of 
it had been dug, raked, and watered, 
—drenched with water ; in one corner 
was a kind of hole, apparently wetter 
even than the rest ; and in the exact 
centre was a short, stoutish stick, to 
which was fastened a piece of string 
running out, so far as I could see, to 
an abrupt end under a rliubarb-leaf. 
The air was heavy with the scent of 
damp, sun-warmed mould. 

I suppose I must have stared at 
it longer than I intended, for I sud- 
denly became aware that the Sinner 
was gazing at me with an expression 
somewhat like one I had seen before 
when he asked me to lend him three- 
pence. “ That’s very nice,” I said,— 
judicially, I hope. “ The,—the seeds 
vught to do beautifully with the sun 
and all that water.” 

I do not know what I should have 
done if it had happened that there 
were no_ seeds. As it was, the 
Sinner’s face brightened visibly. 
“Oh, do you think so?” he asked. 
“That was one of the things we,—I 
wanted to ask you. That and the 
manure.” 

“Did you manure this, then, be- 
sides watering it ?” 

* Yes. 
insides, you know, that I got from 
the cook, because I saw the gardener 
burying a goat once, and I asked him 
what it was for, and he said to make 
the grapes grow. I believe some of 
them are there,” he observed, thrust- 
ing adead laurel-twig into the reeking 
soil and examining the point. “ Yes. 
The gardener used a whole goat, 
but I should think for a_ small 
garden like this, rabbits would be 
enough.” 

“Certainly, Sinner. And how long 
have the seeds been planted?” 

“Three days,” said the Sinner 
promptly ; ‘at least, it’s over two days. 


There were some rabbits’ 


We sowed them in the morning of 
the day before yesterday.” 

“ But when is the day for the garden- 
prize?” 

“Tt’s,—it’s a week today. You 
see,” he added hastily, “I thought if 
it was hot, and I watered them a 
good deal—” He stopped, and looked 
at me with a recurrence of his former 
anxiety. 

I cast a searching glance at the 
sun and the tumbling masses of white 
clouds that rode near it. “ I’m not 
sure, Sinner, if it wouldn’t have been 
wiser to have used plants instead of 
seeds. Seeds, you see, — of course 
they are much more interesting, — 
but,—but—by the way, what seeds 
are they ?” 

“Mustard and cress,” said the 
Sinner. It was fortunate that he did 
not wait. ‘ All except this row, that 
is sweet-williams.” Sweet-williams, 
to flower in a week! ‘“ You see,” he 
went on, “of course if we had had 
more money we might have got better 
ones ; but we only had fourpence, and 
the mustard and cress cost twopence, 
and the sweet-williams a penny. I 
meant to buy some mignonette, only 
I lost the other penny, so I couldn't.” 

Just then the rhubarb-leaf, or my 
eyes deceived me, began to move, 
proceeding in a circular manner round 
the stick in the centre of the garden. 
“Good heavens,” I exclaimed, “ what 
is that?” 

“Oh, I forgot,” said the Sinner, 
lifting the leaf. ‘“ That’s a toad; I 
put it there to keep away the insects 
and things, like they do in hot-houses. 
I was afraid it might go into some 
one else’s garden, so I fastened it 
here. I’ve made a collar for it.” 

He picked up the creature to show 
the method of its harnessing. It was a 
matter of two elastic bands, one round 
the neck of it, and a smaller one 
middle. Both were 
fastened above and beneath with a 
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thin string, and a thicker string 
linked all to the peg. The Sinner 
placed it on the edge of the hole. It 
made a kind of half-step forward, 
struggled lazily and fell in. Arrived 
at the bottom it lay on its back for 
a short time, displaying a mottled 
underside, but it soon righted it- 
self, and blinked at us with bright 
eyes. 

“Do you think it is a very old 
toad?” asked the Sinner. ‘“ The 
Problem said it was. He had it in 
his hand, you know, and looked at 
its eyes,—right in he said he could 
see—and then he put it down and 
said it was so old it was beastly. He 
threw it away, but when he went 
[ found it again. [I like it rather.” 

“ And is that its pond?” 

“Yes. Well, it was full of water, 
—nearly full—at one time; only all 
the water ran away. That was one 
of the things I wanted to ask you, 
because I can’t make the water stay 
in it anyhow. I did line it with 
stones, but it wasn’t any good. I 
think the toad likes it, though, be- 
cause it has gone in several times.” 

“Did you put it far from the 
edge ?” 

“Oh yes,—well, not so very far. 
You see, there were two toads at first, 
and I wanted them to meet, so I put 
one in the pond and the other on the 
edge, and then it fell in, you see. The 
other one escaped, though. I thought 
if I kept them they might have had 
young ones,” added the Sinner. ‘ Oh 
look, I do believe it’s going to catch 





a fly.” 
The tethered animal was gaping 
dismally. I said that it was pro- 


bably feeling unwell and had better be 
released. The Sinner looked greatly 
disappointed. “It seemed a _ very 
strong toad,” he said doubtfully; 
“but perhaps it is really too old. I 
dare say I could find a younger one 
if I looked. I might find the one 
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that escaped ; that was a very active 
toad.” 

I said that undoubtedly this one 
was past work, and released it. It sat 
perfectly still for may be a minute, 
pushed out a tentative hind leg and 
crawled evilly into the shelter of a 
mignonette bed. The Sinner stooped 
and parted the flowers above it. 

“It looks all right,” he remarked 
dubiously. I know he had two minds 
about letting it go. He glanced at 
the string and the empty harness, 
then at the smooth wet mould 
“There’s so little in the garden now, 
he said. 

I bethought me to ask another 
question. ‘“ Did you make this pebble- 
border ?” 

“Yes. It says, you know, that 
there will be two garden-prizes ; one 
for the best flowers and another one 
for neatness. We thought we might 
get the one for neatness; that was 
why we had the toad.” He was still 
watching the mignonette. 

“It is a very nice border,” I ob- 
served. ‘“ None of the other gardens 
have pebble-borders, have they ?” 

“No. It was the Problem thought 
of that; I put in the stones, though. 1 
like our border better than any of the 
others, I think.” He glanced at the 
other gardens in order, and his eyes 
rested finally on one which was edged 
with red daisies in full bloom. “ At 
least, that’s rather a pretty one,” he 
said. 

“Tos 

“Of course, that’s an expensive 
kind. I expect that cost over six- 
pence.” 

“ Did it, do you think?” 

“T suppose ordinary white daisies 
that grow on lawns wouldn’t look 
so nice?” 

“Not for a garden, perhaps.” 

“How do daisies become double- 
daisies ?” 

“T think it’s cultivating them, that 
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and a good deal of attention, I should 
fancy.” 

“You couldn’t make single daisies 
into double daisies by watering them a 
good deal, I suppose, could you? Or 
by manure,—wouldn’t manure do?” 

“T think it would take rather a 
long time, Sinner.” 

“Not if you got a good deal of 
manure? But there would hardly be 
time, would there ?” 

“ Hardly.” 

“You see, the garden prize-day is 
a week.” 

Ts 

“T wish T had some money,” said 
the Sinner. 

An idea struck me. 
prize ? 
book, or some money, or whzt ?” 

*Tt’s a book; I don’t know what 
its name is.” 

“But you 


would you /” 


i 


= 
= 


** What is the 
I mean, is it a spade, or a 


would never read it, 
The Sinner debated for a minute 

before answering. ‘“ No, perhaps I 

shouldn’t. I might sell it,though. I 

sold a book my Aunt gave me for 

sixpence once.” 

What was it?” 

was called Pilgrim’s Pro 


“ Dear me! 

“It—it 
gress,—about Christians.” 

* And who bought it?” 

“My Aunt’s cousin did. I asked 
her if she would, you know.’ 

“Should you sell this prize to her, 
if you got it?” 

*“T should ask her to buy it. She 
would, I expect ; she’s awfully rich.” 

* T know it, Sinner, I know it. But 
what would you do with the money ?” 

“ Buy fishing-tackle,” he answered 
without a moment’s hesitation; “a rod 
and a line and some floats. I love 
floats,” he added; “I used to make 
them in school. Sut [ told you about 
that, didn’t 1?” 

“You did, Sinner; it was 
disgraceful.” But the 


very 
Sinner was 
past blushing for such memories. He 





lifted the mignonette where the toad 
had lain. “ Why, it’s gone; it can’t 
be far, though.” 

* Sinner,” said I, “suppose I were 
to offer a garden-prize + I mean, for a 
different kind of garden from these ; 
not for one with geraniums and sweet 
peas and stocks and asters and so on, 
but one with just wild flowers in it, 
daisies and poppies and buttercups, 
that you could get anywhere.” The 
Sinner abandoned his search for the 
missing reptile and gazed at me with 
an expression of intense interest. 
“You might even have a _ rockery 
with ferns,” I suggested; “and the 
Problem could make you a waterfall 
or something of the kind. Then, you 
see, you wouldn’t have to buy plants 
at all.” 


The Sinner drew in his_ breath 
quickly as the notion presented itself 
to him with all its possibilities. “Oh, 


de you really mean it? So that wild 
flowers would count like the ones you 
buy?” 

“Certainly; and then we might 
have the prize in money, so that you 
wouldn’t have to sell it.” 

“Would it be enough to buy a 
fishing-rod ? A cheap one, I mean.” 

I was doubtful as to what would 
be considered a cheap fishing-rod. 
“What is the largest amount of 
money that you have ever had at the 
same time?” I asked. 

The Sinner reflected. “I think 
one-and-threepence,” he said at last. 
* At least, L borrowed the shilling.” 

“Supposing I made the prize ten 
shillings. ‘That would be five shil- 
lings each. Would that buy a cheap 
fishing-rod ?” 

}ut the Sinner was so dumbfounded, 
as I imagine, by the glorious vista 
which was thus unfolded that for a 
short time speech forsook him. When 
he did speak I did not expect the 
answer he gave me. “Are you sure 
you can spare it?” 
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“T haven’t had to pay it yet, 
Sinner. You and the Problem will 
have to work for it. By the way, 
where is the Problem?” 

I was surprised at the consequence 
of my question, for his face became 
troubled. ‘Oh, I forgot,” he said. 

“ Forgot what ?” 

“* About the Problem.” 

“ What about him ?” 

He hesitated. ‘“‘ Well, he’s gone 
away.” 

“TI suppose he’ll come back ?” 

His eyes became more troubled. 
“T don’t know. You see, if he knew 
it was you offered the prize—” 

“Well?” 

“ Perhaps he wouldn’t work for it.” 

I did not understand. “ But why 
not, Sinner? Do you mean he doesn’t 
want a prize?” 

“Oh no. He would like a prize 
awfully; he’s always wanting to buy 
things, only he can’t, you see, because 
we never have any money hardly. He 
would like the five shillings, I know. 
Shall I say it’s my Aunt’s cousin’s 
prize?” 

“ But Sinner, why not mine?” 

The Sinner was silent, and I re- 
peated the question. ‘“ You see, I 
think he’s angry with you for some- 
thing. I don’t quite know about it, 
only he said he hoped you wouldn't 
come, and if you did he was going 
away. He did go away, just before I 
ran into you. Perhaps he saw you 
coming.” 

The Problem, of all people! Absurd, 
thought I, and wondered what the 
Sinner was dreaming about. Yet I 
must have let some faint expression 
of displeasure cross my face, for the 
Sinner laid a small brown hand on 
my sleeve. “Don’t be angry with 
us. You won't, will you? You know 
I don’t mind your liking my Aunt’s 
cousin, a bit.” 

Oho! That’s the secret of all this 
how-de-do? I declare I could not 
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help laughing. ‘“ Angry, my dear 
Sinner? Why, of course not.” And 
then something serious in it struck 
me. “ You must let me think,” I 
added, and I walked up the path 
pondering over the unexpected puzzle. 
That an imp of thirteen in patched 
trousers should be jealous of a man 
of my age, and jealous for the love of 
a lady—even of such a lady as my 
Lady of the Lake—ridiculous! No- 
thing more than to laugh at! And 
when next I saw the Problem I meant 
to shake him,—no, but to ignore the 
whole absurdity. Indeed, I began to 
wonder if the pair of them had left 
me a rag of what is commonly called 
dignity, when I could think of any 
other possible ending to the matter 
than silence. 

But that he should have guessed it 
all! And if he, had others guessed 
it? And then,—had she guessed it? 
She, whom I was to leave within the 
week, the word unspoken because of 
my unworthiness—oh, and I had not 
sared for that either, I know, but 
would have spoken and chanced the 
answer if there had not been—what ? 
A red brick house and broad acres ? 
And that thought settled matters. I 
was to leave her in a week, and ] 
need think of nothing but that,— 
unless that I was to leave her in 
silence. Another dignified silence ? 
That set me laughing again, and I 
could laugh, for was there not a week 
left,—a week of mornings such as 
to-day’s had been,—that given, and 
what matter thereafter ? 

In the evening from my window I 
watched the two boys walking slowly 
in the direction of their garden. I 
made no doubt the Sinner had taken 
some opportunity of explanation and 
had converted the other to a more 
sensible view of things. Indeed, I 
hardly thought over it at all, except 
that the Problem’s figure recalled my 
conversation with the Sinner; for I 
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was occupied, as you may imagine, 
with remembrances of the morning I 
had spent in the woods, and counting 
the hours till the morrow, when I 
was to begin another picture,—my 
last, but if she were to watch me 
make it ? 

After an hour or so I strolled out, 
and half instinctively to the gardens. 
I came to them by a path opposite to 
the one I had taken earlier in the 
day, so as to meet the Sinner’s end 
of the gardens first. Truth to tell, 
I feared another nosegay. Within 
a few paces of the strip of ground 
they had chosen I stopped ; a hedge 
ran between us, and I could hear the 
voices of the boys beyond. There 
was a sound as of trodden clinkers, 
and then a swish of water; then 
came excited cries from the Sinner, 
and I turned the corner. 

A vague pyramidal heap of clinkers 
stood on one side under the wall. 
From this ran a kind of conduit 
consisting of a short gutter-pipe, 
much bent and distorted, and poised 
over a muddy course of reeking, 
shifting mould, which took the 
shortest road to the pond. The 
Sinner, his knickerbockers bespattered 
with mud, and water bright on his 
dripping stockings and shoes, stood 
astride on the pyramid, a nearly 
empty zine can fulfilling its last 
obligations into the gutter-pipe. 
* Dam it, dam it!” he shrieked, 
and had I not seen the can I should 
not have taken in the spelling. <As 
it was, a child, three or four gardens 
away, looked up from his work with 
a startled his face, 
caught my eye (and I was laughing) 
and his cheeks went the colour of 
his carnations; then the water-pot 
came into his picture and he under- 
stood and bent in confusion over his 
flowers again. 

The Problem thrust a well-meant 
spadeful of earth to check the seeth 


expression on 





ing whirlpool of the pond, which 
already brimmed in a very menac- 
ing manner. Alas! it toppled over 
with a sound of swallowing into the 
scum, and in stepping back to avoid 
the splash of it he caught sight of 
me. For a moment he gazed at me 
fixedly, and I perforce stared back 
at him. Ina flash my innocent offer 
of a prize for a wild-flower garden 
stood naked in the reality it must have 
seemed to him—a bribe! I do not 
think his eyes dropped sooner than 
mine; and then he thrust the spade 
into the pasty loam, his hands into 
his pockets, and walked slowly down 
the path round the corner and out 
of sight. 

[I stood and stared at him. I was 
recalled to a sense of the present by 
the discovery that I was standing in 
a pool of water. I looked about me 
and saw that the pond had over- 
flowed, as was but natural. The 
muddy fluid that remained in it was 
composing itself sulkily enough into 
the saturated sides of the hollow, 
leaving behind it a froth that hissed 
and grew less as you looked. A 
dozen odd _ daisy-roots, buttercup- 
plants, and so forth were littered by 
the side of it, and the spade lay on 
all, stealthily fallen from the upright. 
The Sinner regarded me with extra- 
ordinary sadness. “TI was afraid you 
would come,” he said. 

“Have I, then, spoiled it all, 
Sinner?” I asked. 

But the Sinner turned away and 
answered with his back to me after 
a decent pause. ‘ He said he would 
help me, but not if you came. Of 
course I couldn’t tell you that, but I 
hoped,—hoped--” The fishing-rod, 
then, had faded from his horizon. 

“Well, I am going indoors now. 
And if you take my advice, you will 
begin planting your flowers yourself. 
Then, perhaps, the Problem will come 
back.” But I knew he would not. 
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When I reached the end of the 
walk I looked over my shoulder. 
The Sinner was kneeling in the 
muddy path, his back turned to the 
few other boys who were gardening, 
and his head very near the ground, 
engaged with a buttercup that would 
not stand up. 

I was laughing again over the 
Problem’s absurdities when suddenly 
another thought flitted,—like a swift 
scarlet bird through a mist—across 
my mind’s eye: as well be hanged 


for @ sheep as for a lamb; and the 


fascination of that thought occupied 
me all the evening. And I know 
it was early when I called down on 
the Problem the blessing of every 
saint in the calendar, knocked out 
my pipe, and went to bed, to bring 
the morrow quicker. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


As well be hanged for a sheep as for 
alamb. I woke up with the words on 
my lips; and it was not a matter of 
much more than an hour before I had 
shouldered my easel and so down the 
path to the woods. And if I put any 
definite application to the proverb,— 
which I doubt, for when a man’s 
pulse gallops, he loses count of colder 
reasonings—it was this. If the Pro- 
blem (thirteen years old and patched 
trousers) had guessed my secret, I was 
not to expect that others were igno- 
rant; and if others, might not she 
have guessed it? But then, if she 
had, she came yesterday to me, and 
might have come to hear me tell it 
all. At all events, my good resolu- 
tions went to the winds, and the 
winds were blowing out to the sea. 
I tell you, I began to sing, and my 
breath played all manner of tricks, 
and I could not utter a note, so that 
I strode along silently, wondering at 
the change wrought in me. For if I 
was sane yesterday, I was mad enough 
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to-day, and I knew it: yet my mad- 
ness was the most delirious joy I could 
have fancied possible; the most won- 
derful throbbing of every fibre to the 
wildest anthem of a dream ; the thrill 
of every little pulse, every tiny beat 
of blood; a fever, a longing, a pur- 
pose, and the purpose inspiring fierce 
influences of passion into every move- 
ment, every thought: ay, I was mad 
enough, and the joy of the madness 
argued it right and good, and a thing 
to rejoice over, that a man might be 
as mad as I was. Every sense in me 
was a power, acute, keen, the acme of 
sense: I saw everything, I heard 
everything, I felt everything ; I saw 
the broad leafage of the oaks tremble 
and sway in the wind; I saw the 
rabbits scudding the covert, a tree- 
creeper poised by the fork of its tail- 
feathers on the bark of an elm, the 
tiniest bronze beetle sunning itself on 
a fern-frond; I heard the sharp ery 
of jays, the crow of pheasants, the 
whirring scrape of grasshoppers; I 
felt the turf resilient and firm beneath 
me; and I can see that scene and 
hear those sounds now as I saw and 
heard them then. I was buoyant, 
tingling, alive through and through ; 
[ had never till that morning known 
what it was to live. 

Once, when a child in the North, I 
was shown a large boulder, whether by 
denudation of water, or by a landslip, 
or from some other cause, so exactly 
balanced on its sharper end that the 
slightest touch sent it swaying for- 
ward and backward, always to regain 
its perfect equilibrium,—a_rocking- 
stone as we called it. I had wondered 
then what would be the power re- 
quired to overset it altogether, to 
send it thundering down the hillside 
to rest in the river; and as I went 
swinging down the woodpath I found 
myself comparing my mental balance 
to that of the rocking-stone, urged 
out by a wild impulse of folly, pulled 
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dragged back by a reserve force of 
wisdom, and finally upheaved, set free, 
driven headlong by a power too great 
to be resisted, sped to its goal by 
latent properties of its own. And if 
I were the rocking-stone, then the 
external power were nothing stronger 
than the influence of a fellow-mortal 
I had not set eyes on three months 
before,—a glance from the eyes of 
one who saw the world as I now saw 
it, the jealousy of a thirteen-year-old 
boy with a patch on his breeches ! 

My picture I had chosen over-night. 
A winding path that led down to the 
lake, and earlier in the year was 
clothed in a carpet of bluebells; I 
was to set my easel there, and thence 
across the lake, I had the moorland 
away to the horizon, gray rocks and 
birches for the middle distance, the 
lake below all, and the house to the 
right, just a hint of red in the water. 
I knew that from one window of the 
house my Lady of the Lake could 
make sure, if she chose, that I was 
at work, and I stood for a moment 
watching, with half a hope of a 
glimpse of her wide straw hat even 
then, but,—I cannot tell why—with 
the certainty that my picture would 
not be far advanced before she herself 
were near me to give judgment on it. 
So I set up my easel and out with my 
pencil to shape an outline. 

A king-fisher shot across the lake, 
a streak of azure and orange. I 
watched it flirt into a willow, and 
then,—I cannot guess for how long — 
waited for it to reappear. A dove in 
a stone-fir beyond the water began to 


purr, the sweetest croon of a sound it 
was, and [ listened as if under a spell. 
Then a wood-pigeon in the larches 


far away to the left struck up— 
“Take two sheep David, take two 
sheep David ”—I never heard so 
beautiful a monotone, and remembered 
how I had been first taught to listen 


to it by my uncle’s old gardener, and 
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how the village loons set that phrase 
to its complaining. Next a pair of 
squirrels began chattering in a yew- 
tree; I watched them chase each 
other, leap, climb, scramble, till half 
the tree was dancing, and the bryony 
and clematis quivered with the light 
shock of their little bodies. And all the 
while my paper was white and empty. 

I set to work manfully ; but I had 
to learn then, as I had learned at the 
lake once before, and knew pretty 
well before that too, that there are 
times when a picture will not come. 
The brushes, the box, the paper, the 
will to make it, and even the skill, 
for what that be worth, are there, 
with you; but a picture,—that is 
another matter. Every sight, every 
sound took me away from my work : 
these squirrels and pigeons and king- 
fishers at any other time I should 
have taken little heed of, unless may 
be to work the atmosphere, the life of 
them, into my picture; but now I 
must watch with intentness each 
single movement, listen to each cry, 
and get no good from it, so far as 
a painting may be called a good. In 
short, I was condemned to take every- 
thing in, to get nothing out; and all 
the while 7ell her, tell her, rang in my 
ears, and her face came between me 
and my picture, until I found that 
my pencil was running away with me, 
and myself sketching in a little curl 
that lay on her forehead, and then— 
oh, but the fire in my veins danced 
and leaped again, and I was making 
a picture of my Lady of the Lake, a 
picture as beautiful and live as I saw 
her last, so that each line and touch 
gave me exquisite joy and pleasure, 
and I began to believe, if I was 
reasoning at all, that my brush had 
disobeyed me over the landscape to 
give me this delirium of a portrait 
instead of it. 

Never before had I worked, never 
since have I worked as I worked then. 
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T had not believed the joy of creation 
so magnificent ; I had not deemed it 
possible that the labour of a man’s 
thought could be so intense an energy, 
the activity of production so god-like 
an emotion. Her eyes and the droop 
of her lashes, the pure seduction of 
her glance, the poise of her chin, the 
entrancing curves of her mouth, the 
great glory of her hair,—boldly, 
fiercely, rightly I painted, till she 
looked at me from my painting, alive, 
with words on her lips, and the scent 
of her hair about me, and in her eyes 
—ah, but in her eyes there was some- 
thing which was not her, but myself, 
the mingling into her of myself, the 
life that leaped in me living in her, 
ay, and something more than life. 
I stared at it, drew nearer, and read 
it, and knew it. It was [, I that 
looked at me, I that loved me; the 
hope and the soul of a man gazing 
at him from flat paper. 

I recoiled from it, and then there 
was a little cry from behind me, and 
my big wash-brush was lifted and 
dashed upon the face before me,— 
a blur of blue and brown. She stood 
there, her lips parted, her eyes afire, 
and made short, quick, terrified sweeps 
at it, blotted it out, annihilated it. 

“ How can you? How dare you?” 
she cried,—and yet her cry was a 
whisper. She dropped the brush, and 
stood there, her hands clasping and 
unclasping. 

I do not know when she went away. 
But I believe it was hours afterwards 
that I took the paper from the board, 
quietly and mechanically, and down 
to the lakeside. I dipped it in the 
water and washed it to and fro, saying 
to myself, “‘ Water-colours, only water- 
colours,” till it was all white and wet 
and heavy. And then I crumpled it 
together and threw it far into the 
water ; it sank, and I went up the 
path to my easel again. 

And so mechanically I returned to 
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the school. I do not think I saw or 
heard anything; but I knew that 
I had lost some part of me, and that 
she had taken it away. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


I must have slept for hours, though 
it was little past three in the morning 
when I awoke and found the first 
greyness of the dawn creeping into 
the room. I was wide awake, though, 
at the very moment, and started up, 
knowing that something had happened. 
For the time I could not tell what, 
but as the white light grew behind 
the blind, and the shadows slid into 
the corners, it came back to me slowly ; 
the morning of yesterday, the wind 
on my face as I strode down to the 
lake, the wood-pigeons and the colour 
of the water, and then in a flash 
my picture of the Lady of the Lake, 
the delirium, the madness of it all. 
Yester evening I was as a man 
crushed, emasculated, impotent, unable 
for any but mere physical action, but 
now | was thinking with admirable 
clearness ; I could reason, question, 
probe to the pith of things; never 
had I possessed a serener vision, 
calmer faculties; never had I known 
myself so well-balanced, never so 
rightly poised in mind, in under- 
standing ; never had I been so sane. 

A sparrow woke in the ivy, and 
through the open window I could 
hear it shake itself, then another 
sparrow, and faint cheepings and the 
rustle of straw and feathers; soon 
there were a round dozen twittering 
and chirping. I went to the window, 
pulled up the blind, and looked out. 
I remembered doing so once before in 
May, when the world woke differently. 
For then it woke to the sleepless love of 
the nightingales,—a wonder of song, 
insistent, continuous, passionate, care- 
less of anything save the need of 
singing ; but now it woke from silence, 
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soberly, and then to singing as to the 
day’s duty. And my day’s duty! 
I began to plan out what it must be. 
A forgetfulness of the three past 
months, a cup of oblivion, a capful 
of Lethe; and to me then all that 
seemed as easy a matter as could be,— 
nay, but [ had forgotten it already. 
I was to be no more than a painter, 
a poor painter ; my day’s care to cease 
at sundown, and naught else to think 
on but the critics and _ bachelor 
waistcoat-pockets, full or empty. And 
I know (impossible as I should have 
thought it a score of hours earlier) 
it was a relief to me to believe all 
this; I felt as if a great burden had 
been lifted, an intolerable load taken 
on another’s shoulders, and myself— 
in a word, free. Yet in the grey 
dawn, that self-analysis was able to 
be so merciless, that I knew also that 
I had lost something ; some capacity, 
capability, which I had 
not even the power of regretting, as 
if I had never known what it was. 
I could look at my being as at 
another’s: my existence became objec- 
tive to myself; and the consciousness 
of this did not even puzzle me, so 
clear it seemed. 

I dressed and went out into the 
garden. Itook my painting materials 
to a corner of the field beyond the 
sunk fence that divided lawn from 
meadow, and made out a sketch of a 
corner of the terrace, grey stone and 
lichen against a sky of 
(happiness coming for the farmers 
that dry summer !) and in the fore- 
ground a pair of peacocks, and green 
patches slapped on dew-grey grass by 
brilliant 
colouring it was, and I set it aside, 
the work of four hours may be, well 
pleased ; as indeed I was well pleased 
then with all the work of that week, 
and opened my portfolio later to find 
in those pictures a curious difference 
from the style of my usual work. 


something 


rose petals 


clumsy wings—a piece of 


And to tell the truth I never sold 
one of them; but of that there is 
more to be said. 

Later in the morning I picked out 
a wall of climbing roses, and did my 
best to set the colour of them on 
paper. Indeed, during that week I 
found it was the stronger colouring of 
life that I sought: a pair of peacocks 
and a sky that meant rain; a wall 
of crimson roses and an Italian air 
beyond it; a splash of poppies on 
ripened corn. My usual taste has 
been something quieter than that: 
the peace of an English evening, the 
chromes and sage and distant blue- 
greens of a wide stretch of country; 
but now, new colour-schemes, and the 
bolder the better. 

The Sinner spied me, as I had 
expected, during the half-hour before 
luncheon. He had recovered, appar- 
ently, from the sadness of the evening 
left him battling with his 
buttercup-plants; and to see him 
come up to me, I wondered if there 
existed a happier mortal. Evidently 
the buttercups were doing well. 

“Oh, what lovely roses,” he said. 

I cannot guess whether it was only 
the sound of the child’s voice, or 
whether it recalled to me some pent- 
up memory of sorrow, something in- 
finitely far away,—I cannot tell ; but 
[ know there swept over me such a 
wave of unhappiness that I was not 
able to answer, nor so much as to 
look round. 

However, it seemed he noticed 
nothing out of the common, “I 
worked at my garden all yesterday,” 
he went on; “I’ve planted ever 
daisies and_ buttercups 
and things.” I could think of no 
reply to that either; but in no 
way discouraged, however, he con- 
tinued, “ They look awfully fine. 
I've put all the daisies round the 
edge, and the buttercups in the 
middle, except the ones that hadn’t 
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much root, and I put those at the 
side, in case they died. But they 
haven’t died yet, and I think if I 
water them enough they ought to get 
some new roots. And there’s the 
manure, too,—I should think that 
would help.” No, there was nothing 
to say to that. “ There’s the gentian 
off the dog’s grave, too, the post- 
man’s dog, you know. I thought it 
wouldn’t matter, so I dug it up, and 
I’ve planted it near the pond. Oh, 
and the pond and the rockery, I for- 
got. I’ve got a lot of moss and put 
it on the clinkers the gardener gave 
me out of the stoke-hole, and now it 
looks just like a real rockery, and if 
you pour water in at the top of the 
pipe it makes a waterfall.” I 
managed to nod. “Of course, I’m 
going to put back the gentian, when 
you,—after the day, I mean. I 
wanted to ask you if you thought it 
would matter, only I couldn’t find 
you. You see, I’ve had to do it all 
alone,” said the Sinner with some- 
thing of a sigh. “The Problem 
wouldn’t help me, because he said— 
were you down at the lake all 
yesterday ?” he asked. 

I believe he thought I was laughing 
at him. I knew that he had altered 
his position, and was no longer be- 
hind me; but I could not look at 
his face. I found I was making an 
amazing mess of my roses. There 
was an interval of silence. 

“Have you got toothache?” he 
inquired, after (I imagined) a pro- 
longed scrutiny of my countenance. I 
nodded, and he stood there a minute 
or so. Then a sudden idea seemed 
to strike him, and he was off to the 
house, running all the way. 

I suppose that in the early morning 
and during the first part of the day, 
although all the mental faculties in 
me seemed keen and alert and 
polished, so to say, there was yet 
something beyond these which had 
No. 497.—-VOL. LXXXIII. 
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been dulled, blunted, numbed. There 
come such experiences to every man, 
it must be; but for women there is 
the relief of tears, called forth, I dare 
say, by nothing much more important 
than the voice of a child. 

Late in the afternoon the Sinner 
came running from the house. I am 
afraid the sketch had prospered little, 
but I did not realise that until I 
looked at it later. He was full of 
what he had done for me. 

“T’ve brought you this,” he said, 
very much out of breath. “I hope 
it’s all right. I got it from the 
matron for you. You put it on with 
a brush. I didn’t bring one, be- 
cause I knew you had a lot in your 
box.” My sables, doubtless. “ Or 
else, she says, you can get some 
cotton-wool. Oh, but it puts all 
about it on the bottle.” Here he 
handed me a small phial marked 
Poison on a red label. It was quite 
warm, almost hot. ‘I couldn’t come 
before; I had my sentences to do 
again. I can’t do sentences, you 
know.” 

“Can’t you, Sinner? What are 
sentences?” So I had found my 
voice at last. 

“Oh, Latin sentences ; I thought 
you knew. But aren’t you going to 
use some of that stuff?” 

I held the bottle up to the light. 
“There doesn’t seem very much in 
it, Sinner.” In fact, it was stark 
empty. I uncorked it; laudanum in 
some form it seemed to have been. 
The Sinner gazed at it with appre- 
hension. ‘ How full was it at first, 
Sinner ?” 

“Oh, quite full. The matron gave 
it me just before dinner, and then I 
was going to give it to you after 
dinner, only I had to do my sentences, 
you know, so I couldn’t.” 

“And what did you do with it 
then?” 

“T put it in my pocket.” He 
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glanced down. “Oh,” said he rue- 
fully, “I never thought of that.” 

* Yes,” said I. 

There was a vague brown patch 
showing on the outside of the cloth. 
He turned the pocket inside out. 
Nearly all the contents of the bottle 
appeared to have lodged in a rather 
crumpled envelope, which seemed 
endowed with spongeous properties 
to an alarming extent. “I wonder 
I never noticed it,” he said. “TI 
thought the bottle was rather wet, 
when I took it out.” 

“ What is in the envelope?” 

“*Tt’s,—it’s a biscuit,” confessed the 
Sinner with shame on his face. “It 
—it was for the toad. That was the 
other day; I thought it would eat 
it, so I saved it. Shall I throw it 
away?” 

I suggested it would be better in 
its present condition to bury it. He 
was gazing with sorrow at the offend- 
ing pocket. “Oh dear,” he sl at 
last, as if to himself, “the matron 
will be angry. You see, I can’t wash 
it.” 

“No,” said I, 
how you can.” 

“You know,” he went on, “ the 
matron says I give her more trouble 
than all the rest of the school put 
together. She says my clothes are 
always in rags, and if it wasn’t that 
she worked her fingers to the bone I 
shouldn’t have any at all.” 

“Tt certainly looks rather like it, 
Sinner, especially when you turn 
round, you know.” 

**T hate the matron,” observed the 
Sinner pensively. 

“How about the Problem?” I 
asked after a little, by way of changing 
the subject. 

“T don’t know where he is. At 
least I think—” 

“* Haven’t you seen him, then ?” 

“T just saw him after dinner, and 
he asked if you were down at the 


“T don’t quite see 





lake, so I said no, and he seemed 
rather surprised; but he didn’t say 
anything.” Without thinking what 
I was doing, I held the empty 
laudanum- bottle up to the light. 
“Oh, I forgot. Is your toothache very 
bad ?” 

“T haven’t got toothache,” I said, 
taken off my guard. 

“Oh,” said the Sinner. “TI thought 
you said—” He stopped, evidently 
puzzled. ‘“ Would you like me to get 
you anything?” he asked at last. 

“No, Sinner, no; run away, there’s 
a good boy.” 

The Sinner obeyed at once, in 
obvious perplexity. At the end of 
the rose-walk there stood an open 
tank, used for watering purposes. 
He stopped at this, and, dipping his 
handkerchief in it, began to scrub his 
knickerbockers. If he thought about 
it at all, he might have remembered 
I had not thanked him for bringing 
the laudanum. I was remorseful at 
the thought of the trouble the child 
had taken. “Don’t, Sinner; you'll 
catch cold,” I called to him. He 
started and ceased his ablutions. I 
meant him to come back; but he 
construed my tone into something of 
a reproof I suppose, and afver wring- 
ing out his soused handkerchief and 
replacing it in his pocket, he glanced 
uncertainiy in my direction, took a 
half-step down the path, changed his 
mind, and I lost sight of him. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


[ sPENT my evening alone. I was 
in no mood for conversation, and 
must have seemed a very ungracious 
guest to mine host for the remainder 
of that week, unless, as I more than 
half suspected, he had a notion of my 
reasons. For come to think of it, 
with a charitable motherly body, like 
his good lady, to wife, he must have 
had a fairly clear idea of the cause 
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which took me so often to the lake, 
and had not set it down to the colour 
of the trees or the water. And it 
occurred to me that it might be best 
to hint again to him the subject of 
my departure. I had more than once 
alluded to this of late, and always 
with misgivings, lest he should fall in 
with my suggestion; but on each 
occasion I was met with a point-blank 
refusal to let me go, at least until the 
school-term was at an end, and | 
acquiesced with a readiness not too 
prompt, I hope, and thanked the 
powers for the boon of another month, 
another fortnight, another week even, 
But now,—ah well, the world was 
awry, and I began to think almost 
with longing of my lonely studio ; 
yet it was with a growing conviction 
that some way or other, however I 
might school my thoughts to the 
present, these three summer months 
must be more to me at the last than 
a mere memory, past and done with. 
You can see that I had not realised 
it; I mean, had not realised all that 
was meant by my Lady of the Lake’s 
How dare you ?—the entire severance 
that it must make for me from this 
part of the world, if I valued my self- 
respect at the price of a third-class 
ticket to the next station. 

I do not know how far the Sinner 
and the Problem had discussed the 
probabilities of matters ; but I fancy 
that the latter, at least, knew pretty 
well how the wind was_ blowing, 
though I saw nothing of him. He 
must have explained as much to the 
other, for on the day after the 
laudanum-incident I was sitting in 
front of an easel-ful of bald colour, 
my brush dried to a point, and I sup- 
pose with a sufficiently melancholy 
countenance, when I heard steps be- 
hind me, and a small hand was laid 
gently on my shoulder. 

“ Don’t be miserable,” said the 
Sinner, and withdrew his hand the 
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moment he had spoken, in fear of 
having said too much. “I’ve just 
been burying a cat,” he went on 
hurriedly,—he had prepared this 
story, I was sure, as something cheer- 
ful by way of news—“ a huge spotted 
sort of cat, white and brown and 
yellow. The garden-boy killed it 
with a rake,—it was stealing a 
chicken. He said it had stolen ever 
so many chickens, and he had been 
waiting there three hours for it, and 
at last it came round the corner and 
he hit it on the head and broke its 
back.” 

“Dear me, Sinner! Did you bury 
the chicken too?” 

“Oh, it hadn’t stolen the chicken 
then; it was going to. He said it 
was sure it was that cat,—at least he 
said so after it was dead. He did tell 
me once he was sure it was a black 
cat,” added the Sinner thoughtfully. 
“T expect he changed his mind. I 
measured it with my handkerchief ; 
it was enormous, and tremendously 
fat too. It’s quite the biggest grave 
there is.” 

Evidently this had been no pauper 
burial. I inquired whether it would 
be dignified with a slate. 

“No,” he answered ; “just a cross. 
T can’t think of a name though. Oh, 
will you, would you mind, that is— 
will you think of a name,—any name, 
you know?! Because I must go in 
now, it’s time for school. Do think of 
one for me.” 

I expressed my readiness to do 
what [ could by way of immortalising 
the creature, and he pulled out a 
French grammar, and ran off to the 








school snatching occasional glimpses 
at a very draggled page of verbs. 

I could not help wondering how 
the Problem was taking all this. For 
that he should voluntarily forego the 
society of the Sinner for three days 
was no less inexplicable to me than 
his attitude towards myself. But that 
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he was a strange youth, and not to be 
judged by mere mortal standards, I 
knew ; and perhaps it was inevitable 
after all, if he had bestowed upon one 
person the blind affection commonly 
given by a child to its parent (and 
I knew him to be an orphan) that he 
should be jealous with all the strength 
of his original nature of the unlucky 
wight who might seem to rival him. 
And perhaps he had fancied the 
Sinner in some way my accomplice. 
Yet now that the hated rival (I heard 
afterwards that was the term he 
applied to me) was down in the dust, 
would it not be magnanimous to 
pardon him ? 

In truth I began to regard the end 
of term-time as a sort of goal, a happy 
release from suffering. I fancied,— 
nay, I was sure—that I could forget 
it all in the din and hurry of town- 
life, and though I knew that I should 
part with mine host and his lady with 
regret, and with something more than 
that from the Sinner, and ah, with 
unspeakable regret, desiderium, as we 
used to turn it in the old days of 
lyrics and elegiacs, and [ know no 
English word that so exactly expresses 
the longing for something that has 
been and can be no more—quo 
desiderio, then, must I look for the 
last time at the lake and the woods 
and the red-brick house ; still, every 
sight and sound—-the Sinner’s straw 
hat, and mine host’s cheery smile, and 
the tinkle and clamour of the school- 
bell so irresistibly called back to me 
the happiness of the days before that 
beautiful, terrible portrait stared at 
me, that I instinctively cried enough, 
and would have done with it all once 
and for ever. 

As for the Problem, the explanation 
came on the following day. I had 
named the Sinner’s cat for him 
(Emily I think it was) and he had 
inquired with a certain amount of 
shyness whether I would like to see 





his garden. [ assented, and we set 
off across the cricket-ground. The 
Sinner’s countenance was expressive 
of much misgiving, and I wondered 
what he was going to tell me, a sud- 
den blight on the buttercups, perhaps, 
or an alarming landslip ; I imagined 
the rockery choking the pond and his 
daisies crushed by the gutter-pipe ; 
but it was nothing of the kind. 

“ Are you angry with the Problem?” 
I could hear that the question had 
troubled him. 

** Of course not, Sinner,” I answered. 
He seemed doubtful. “My dear 
Sinner, I am never angry with any- 
one. Will that satisfy you?” It 
should, I thought. 

“ Well, will you forgive him ? He’s 
awfully miserable, you know.” 

* Forgive him for what?” 

“Oh well, for being beastly to you 
—oh, you know what I mean, don’t 
you’—I can’t explain things. Only 
he won't ask you, I know. Oh do! 
At least, don’t say anything, only be 
just ordinary, and then he'll know.” 

“My dear Sinner, if only I could 
ever expect to be anything but just 
ordinary, hopelessly ordinary, Sinner, 
sour vin ordinaire.” 

“Well, will you? Because we're 
just coming there. Oh, do be quick!” 
The Sinner’s eyes were those of a 
puppy about to be unchained. 

And then I understood. This was 
a reconcilation planned by the Sinner ; 
doubtless the Problem was at work in 
the garden. A kind of Jacob-and- 
Esau business, and I the Supplanter, 
presumably. “ I will be just ordinary,” 
said I. As I expected, the Problem 
was occupied with some employment 
which allowed us to advance as near 
as possible without making it necessary 
for him to look up. I complimented the 
Sinner on the changed appearance of 
his plot of ground, and he could with 
difficulty restrain his delight and ex- 
citement. ‘Oh, do you think we shall 




























get the prize?” he asked, oblivious appa 
rently of the fact that I had offered it. 

I assumed a critical expression, and 
pointed my stick sternly at a faded 
buttercup. “I can’t say for certain 
till the day comes. I can’t have that 
sort of thing, though ; that will never 
do. All the flowers must be perfectly 
fresh and alive. And I shall not tell 
you when I am coming round ; it will 
be a surprise-visit, a sort of police- 
inspection.” 

The Problem had uprooted the 
offending buttercup at the word, and 
that I think ended his quarrel with 
me. After a sentence or two more 
of advice on horticulture in general 
I left them, putting themselves to 
the utmost pains to correct the pos- 
ture of some very despondent daisies. 

Curiously enough (and I wondered 
at it even then) I had slept these 
three nights without ruffling the 
pillow, as you may say. I had ex- 
pected wakeful, disordered dreams ; 
and instead, each morning when | 
woke I could hardly remember more 
than my face touching the cool linen 
the night before. I put this down 
to exhaustion, an over-draft on 
nature during the day, and much I 
hoped matters need not change. But 
that fourth night! I suppose I had 
half-forgotten some of my troubles 
during the day, and they came back 
to me. 

I do not know how long I slept ; 
it may in all have been hours. I 
heard the cuckoo-clock in the hall 
cluck out the half-hours till after two 
in the morning, and fell to cursing 
its cheerful mockery. And then came 
short intervals of half-consciousness 
between fevers of dreaming. I was 
painting my portrait over again, and 
watched it grow each time till it 
glared at me and the brush swept 
it out of existence. I started up 
always as the face was blurred, 
and always with a dull know- 
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ledge somewhere at the back of my 
head that I could not wake enough 
to know it was a dream,—and so 
to dream again. Then came the pur- 
suit; a hideous pursuit of me by a 
man whose face I could never see,— 
tried to see and feared to see. Soon 
the man became a face, and flitted 
after me, miles away behind and at 
a tremendous rate,—I was flying 
across fields, ditches, hedges in an 
ecstasy of fear, and always with a 
cliff before me I must be over at 
last. And then the face became my 
own, and leered at me from behind 
every curtain and wall and _ tree, 
leered and was gone. The agony of 
that inability to wake, to become 
myself! Never could I find a friend 
during that long night; it was a 
desert-world I lived in, and myself 
an enemy that followed me every 
mile of it. Then after some time 
there came the realisation of a guess 
I was making as I fled,—I was 
guessing this for hours, and at last 
knew what the guess meant—that 
some power was directing the pur- 
suit; and behold my Lady of the 
Lake, the face of my portrait, and 
in the eyes of it myself, again and 
again. You knew, I said to myself, 
that you must suffer; these have 
been easy days, these three, and 
nights of sleep. You feared to lie 
awake ; you know now that what 
you have to dread is sleep and the 
terror of sleep. 

I must have been freed from it 
all at some hour near the dawn. 1 
woke from a heavy stupor when the 
sparrows were well into the day’s 
work, unable at first to do more 
than bless the sunlight and deliver- 
ance. But another night like this, 
thought I, if indeed it was but a 
night, for I did not make up my 
mind to that without weighing 
reasons. And if in these dreams 





there was a measure even of truth? 
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What if the Lady of the Lake, when 
she made my picture a blur and a 
smudge, had in very deed set free, 
sent wild, some part of a_ fellow- 
being, and that the complex Being 
we call Man, as if I were a number 
of egos, and she had loosed one of 


them? Nay, but she had done so; 
she held me by chains; I was her 
own, and she chose to torture me. 
There was a hideous conclusion to 
that ; and again I determined to 
pack my goods, and be gone that 
day. You may see that I was not 
very logical when I was dressing ; 


g; 
if I had anticipated what was to 
happen in the afternoon, I might 
have made a saner argument. 

I knew that there was distraction 
to be found in work; but I believe 
that I spent most of that morning 
dozing 
it was 
Yet at 
in a measure, 
laughing at 


in a summer-house ; perhaps 
inevitable after such a night. 
times returned to me 
found myself 
what was behind me, 
and not much afraid of what lay 
in front. Once, indeed, I compared 
my position with that of the Other 
Man, and 


dreams as 


reason 
and | 


wondered whether such 
visited him. 
I remembered something of what he 
the 


certain garden-party. 


mine ever 


told me on back from a 
Well, he had 
no cause to be jealous of me, at all 
events, 


way 


Insensibly | began to speculate on 
the future of the Chief Butler. The 
Other Man, I knew, had money; by 
so much his lot was the easier. 
But the Chief Butler, and his black 
leather book? Was it possible that 
he also kept in the background some 
shrine at which he 
There occurred to me his definite 
answer when I suggested he would 
need a wife to help him, when he 
had realised that school-in-the-air he 
was for ever building for our benefit. 
He had that he 


worshipped ? 


said would be 
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married ; and I tried to imagine his 
wife,—stout, coarse, florid, good- 
humoured, a little top-knot,—oh, but 
that old landlady Meére 
Dindon: the butler marrying the 
cook ; no encumbrance,—I was away 
on another tack. And so on and 
so on ; think coherently that morning 
[I could not. 

I returned to the summer-house in 
the afternoon, carrying my sketch- 
book with me to avoid comment, and 
lazily began turning over the leaves. 
One of the first drawings that caught 
my eye was the picture I made of the 


was my 





Sinner that first evening at the 
school. I cannot say how in a 


moment it recalled to me the sights 
and the sounds of that quiet hour 
under my laburnum-tree; the hint 
of cowslips coming down the wind, 
the vesper-hymns of thrushes, the 
cool primrose-clumps, and the white 
violets in the ivy of the terrace. My 
thoughts must have gone far afield, 
and the sun was at six or more when 
I noticed with a start that 
the entrance to the summer-house was 
darkened. 


almost 


The Lady of the Lake was stand- 
ing on the grass beyond the gravel 


path. Her hand rested on the Pro- 
blem’s shoulder and her eyes were 
alight with laughter. The Sinner 


stood by her. 

I believe 1 had determined, should 
fortune throw me again across her 
path, to treat her as if our meetings 
had_ been of the most casual 
acquaintances in the world. I was 
to ignore the past completely ; to hold 
her as nothing more than a chance 
friend,— no, but not even a friend— 
and if I must speak to her (which 
I considered the unlikeliest of impos- 
sibilities) 1 was-—heaven forgive me! 


those 


—to discuss the weather: yes, and 
several other lunatic resolves I made, 
of which there need only be said that, 
she into my life 


SO soon as came 
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again, I did not even know that I 
broke them. 

“Good-afternoon,” she said, and 
nodded at me with her lips twitching. 
I do not know what I said. “No, 
I don’t want to sit down, thank you. 
Don’t get up; I like standing here.” 
And she stood smiling at me. “I’ve 
been walking about with these boys 
looking for you everywhere. This 
one says you’ve been quite different 
lately, and he doesn’t know what is 
the matter. I’m so sorry.” 

“A passing fit of the blues,” I 
managed to reply, recalling the colour 
that was in my wash-brush. 

“Tt doesn’t improve the appear- 
ance, does it?” she answered. ‘“ But 
IT came down here to say something 
interesting, which is this,—that I 
have asked these boys’ master if they 
may spend the first few days of the 
holidays with me. And it seems,— 


after I had obtained his consent, and 
thought everything was arranged— 
that they had settled to spend Tues- 
day morning with you.” 

“ T don’t remember—” I began. 

“So this boy tells me,” she said, 
drawing the Sinner towards her. 
“ And the only solution of the diffi- 
culty that I can see is that you 
should bring them down to me on 
that morning, and you can take your 
affecting farewell in the woods. Will 
that do, Sinner, — isn’t that your 
name ?” 

The Sinner hesitated, waiting, I 
think, for me to speak. 

“Then that’s settled,” she said, with 
her eyes still going dark and light 
with laughter. And putting out an 
arm to each of the boys, she turned 
the corner round to the house, and 
[ was left there, the maddest votary 
of the Goddess of Contradiction. 


(T'o be continued. ) 











As Bettina Brentano worshipped 
and adored the aged Goéthe, so I, an 
English maiden, exalted in my youth- 
ful soul the author of Tae Caxtons 


and My Novet. My Lord of Kneb- 
worth loved adulation. He found it 
pleasant to receive homage from the 
fresh young mind of one who believed 
him to be the presiding deity of litera 
ture. He encouraged me to enter 
the arena of letters,—which, it is need 
say, [ found like the 
Valley of Achor than the Parnassus 
I had supposed it to be. 


less to more 


However, I wrote a novel. It was 
published. It was dedicated to the 
one great name which seemed to 


gold in 
received 


be written in letters of 
my undisciplined mind. It 
the praise of my deity,—and then 
came the disillusionment. His lord- 
ship invited me to lunch with him, 
and the invitation also included a 
member of my family. We “should 
find the Ogre alone in his den,” he 
wrote. It was a large den, being, 
in fact, 12, Grosvenor Square, and 
had only recently been delivered from 


the hands of the workmen. ‘There 
was a sort of assumption of cold 
splendour in the house, too much 


yellow and gold everywhere, and the 
furniture arranged with 
formality. The large double draw- 
ing-room into which we were ushered 
conveyed the impression that it was 
seldom used, that the presence of a 
woman never adorned it, and it lacked 
the fairy touch which alone can trans- 
form a house into a home. 
ber that I shivered, though it was a 
warm June day, and I began to feel 
a pity for this Ogre imprisoned in 


was 


I remem- 
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stiff 


gilding, and varnish, and satin, while 
colossal footmen in livery, and other 
men-servants with noiseless tread, 
kept, as it were, a barrier between 
him and the outer world. 

“What would he be like?” I won- 
dered, for the godmother who accom 
panied me had failed to describe him 
satisfactorily. I had not to wonder 
He was standing by my side 
with courteous weleome before I had 
had entered the 


long. 


recognised that he 
room 

Early and careful training in the 

art of self-control came to my rescue 
in that moment of great disappoift 
idol of which I had 
either in sacred or 
classic lore fell more hopelessly and 
utterly at the decree of Fate than did 
his lordship of Knebworth in my 
girlish fancy at this first meeting. 
But it was only in external appear- 
I was still preparing all the 
my enthusiastic soul to 
receive au overwhelming outburst of 
genius from that glorious mind. 

And first as to the outward ap- 
pearance. He was hardly of middle 
height, and I, his whilom admirer, liked 
tall men. He had cold, bluish-grey 
eyes into which it seemed the warmth 
of affection could never have stolen. 
His nose was large, and his features 
generally not such as would attract 
a lover of the beautiful. Whether 
he wore a wig, or the abundant 
masses of brown hair were his own, 
it is impossible to say at this distance 


ment; for no 


heard or read 


ance. 


powers of 


of time, but the impression left was 
that he had not had recourse to art 
for those rich brown locks, unless it 
was in the matter of colour. 
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He invited me to sit beside him on 
a couch, observing that he was slightly 
deaf, and with the ease of a man of 
the world and of the born courtier he 
drew out the young mind with evident 
pleasure to himself, and a great dismay 
to the recipient of his attentions. 

The novel, the child of my brain, 
first came under discussion, and he 
was at some pains to restate and 
to accentuate the criticism he had 
already passed upon it in several 
pages of a long letter. This was kind 
and instructive and had its weight 
in after years, but, at the time, I was 
more struck with the suddenness of 
his abandoning a subject of such deep 
interest to me, and beginning an 
attack on THe ATHEN.£UM and its 
editor Mr. Hepworth Dixon. Such 
scathing satire, such fine and bitter 
irony it has never been my lot to 
hear before or since. Until that 
moment the name of the unfortunate 
person who had so aroused his lord- 
ship’s rancorous hatred was unknown 
to me, and when, later on, I found 
him classed among the lesser literary 
lights of the period, my wonder was 
the more intensified at the acrimony 
shown towards him by one really 
great in the world of letters. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon, however, 
after being thoroughly mauled and 
left for dead in the den of this 
literary lion, was happy, compara- 
tively, in the treatment he had re- 
ceived from the noble lord than the 
higher prey to which that individual 
now directed his attention. 

But we were seated at luncheon by 
this time, and the godmother took 
her share in the conversation. 

Thackeray and George Eliot came 
under discussion (together with the 
whitebait), and I, always by prefer- 
ence a listener rather than a talker, 
not having at that time made ac 
quaintance with the works of those 
two great novelists, found my atten 
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tions divided between observing the 
dexterity with which his lordship con- 
veyed the tiny fish to his mouth, and 
the bitter, almost ferocious contempt 
with which he spoke of the author of 
Vanity Fair, and dismissed George 
Eliot with a sneer and a wave of the 
hand to the limbo of puerile writers. 

But Thackeray found a champion 
in the godmother, who, though as 
interested in the whitebait as her 
host, yet paused in her consumption 
of that delectable fish to show fight 
for her favourite author. She was a 
woman of middle age, had the courage 
of her opinions, and loved Thackeray 
next to Shakespeare. 

“So great a scholar and student 
of human nature as is your lordship,” 
she observed, looking straight at our 
host with her fearless eyes, “ will 
surely allow that the author of 
Vanity Fair is a master of his art?” 

“T allow nothing of the kind,” was 
the chilling reply, accompanied by 
such a sardonic expression of counten- 
ance as made him positively ugly. 

“ Nevertheless,” continued the god 
mother, whose temerity in setting up 
her opinion against that of Lord 
Lytton so struck me with amaze- 
ment that for the moment I forgot 
my whitebait (a lapse of memory not 
unobserved by one of the colossal foot- 
men who promptly whisked away my 
plate), “nevertheless I can but think 
that when the history of the literature 
of the nineteenth century comes to be 
written the name of Thackeray will 
be found side by side with that of 
your lordship.” 

His lordship bowed at what he evi- 
dently deemed a very qualified com- 
pliment, and shrugged his shoulders 
contemptuously at the prospect of 
his name being coupled with that 
of Thackeray as planets of equal 
magnitude. 

I am inclined to think, in later 
years, that the godmother bracketed 
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the two names together out of com- 
plaisance to her host, for although a 
great admirer of the works of Lytton, 
she could not with any appreciation 
of artistic merit have placed them in 


her mind on a level with those of 
Thackeray. For myself, [ may re- 
mark in passing that some little 


time after [I was induced to read 
Tue Newcomes, and never shall 1 
forget the wearisome task I felt had 


been imposed on me. “ Flat, stale, 
and unprofitable,” was my verdict as 
with relief I the 
long story. I had found nothing in 
it that appealed to any feeling, or 
sentiment, or experience of life so 
far as I then knew it. It was dull, 
very dull to a girl who had peopled 
her fancy with troubadours and 
knights-errant, whose earliest friend 
had Merlin, and whose latest 
(at that period) was Spenser. 


a sigh of closed 


been 


But there came a time, (there come 
such times in the lives of all of us, I 
suppose,) when the reading of Thack 
eray was a revelation, not of anything 
new, but of human nature as it has 
ever been since its first heart-beat in 
Eden. The scarified finds its 
interpreter in Thackeray. He is a 
eynic and we feel small in his pre- 
sence. We redden with shame as he 
reckons up the littlenesses and mean- 
nesses of our nature, and then we take 
his hand, in spirit, and reverently kiss 
it, for it has touched our heartstrings 
as few hands surely have ever touched 
them and perhaps none again ever 
will. But I must return to the ante 
Thackerayan epoch of my existence. 

The whitebait was succeeded by 
more substantial viands, but the sub 
jects of conversation became, in my 
opinion, lighter. 

His lordship spoke of Mr. Dickens, 
and found unqualified praise for him. 
In a few graphic sentences he sketched 
the man and his career, his energy, 


soul 


his unique unscholarly genius, until 
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the immortal Charles stood before us 
as a picture in a very rare setting. 
“Mr. Dickens stands alone,” said 
his lordship, “he invites comparison 
with none ; he is unapproachable.” 
“ Like Jean Paul Richter, the Only 


One,” T interposed rather inconse- 
quently, turning crimson at my 
temerity and the glance of strong 


disapproval T received from the god 
mother. TI know she was devoutiy 
wishing she had not chaperoned me. 
A girl may write a silly novel, but 
to have, and to express, an opinion of 
such gods of literature as Jean Paul 
and Charles Dickens was a height of 
audacity from which she evidently 
thought I deserved to be ignomini- 
ously hurled. 

But not so his lordship. With a 
gentleness and courtesy I shall never 
forget, he said: “T follow you; the 
one is a poet, the other by no means 
of even a poetical temperament, yet 
they have characteristics in common 
which might not strike every mind, 
but which yours has evidently per- 
ceived. In both are to be found two 
traits of character rarely combined 
in so high a degree, manliness and 
tenderness ; and they are both gifted 
with a sunny cheerfulness of spirit 
which enables them, as it were, to 
take the whole world in their arms ; 
they have an intense love for humanity. 
The Germans may truly speak of 
Richter as the Only One. We have 
our Only One Mr. 
Dickens.” 

Then he paused in his lunch and 
leaned back in his chair a moment or 
two, fixing a stony stare on the far- 
thest 
softness and beauty came into his 


too, and it is 


window. But as he gazed, a 


eyes, the sardonic lines and curves 
of his countenance underwent some 
sort of transformation, there were 


subtle harmonies of real feeling in 
the intonations of his voice as, hardly 
above a murmur, the words dropped 
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from his lips, “‘ I love—Mr. Dickens.” 
It was very touching; I felt quite 
softened towards my deity: he was 
a creature of flesh and blood after all, 
I thought. Yet I knew the glamour 
was gone ; there was nothing of Bet- 
tina left in me; I could not see 
myself embracing Lord Lytton as 
that young damsel did the venerable 
Goéthe. It was a day of awakening 
in my life. 

With regard to the Press he was 
exceedingly bitter. Tur Times, he 
said, had not noticed a book of his 
for nearly thirty years, and he did not 
know if he had ever been reviewed 
in Tue StanparpD. He believed there 
was a general combination of the 
critics against him. 

His lordship spoke again of George 
Eliot, but with the same covert con- 
tempt. It was in connection with 
Mr. Dickens who had read ApAm 
Bepe in manuscript before publica- 
tion. Lord Lytton admitted that he 
and Charles Dickens differed in their 
opinion of the authoress, but he only 


gave me his own impressions. “ Her 
writings will never live,” he said ; 


“her style is too heavy, her language 
too ponderous for the matter. She 
affects a masculineness of diction 
which does not sit well on a woman ; 
at no very distant date she will be 
little read.” 

This prediction, I have recently 
been given to understand, has been 
literally verified. I, who class George 
Eliot with Thackeray and range them 
both in the foremost rank of the 
novelists of the nineteenth century, 
must confess to agreeing with Lord 
Lytton that her language is ponderous. 
With her admiration for Goldsmith 
one cannot but wish she had adopted 
some of his elegant simplicity of style. 
And she was terribly overweighted 
with learning. I think it was Mrs. 
Browning who once said that if she 
had her time to come over again she 
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would read less and write more. We 
have not heard that George Eliot 
ever made such an admission. She 


seems to have studied as much, if not 
more, than she wrote, and her acquisi- 
tion of knowledge was so enormous 
that our only wonder is she found 
But Lord 
Lytton was now dividing his atten- 
tion between laying down a course of 
reading for me, and the excellency of 
some butter which met with his high 
approbation. ‘“ Where did it come 
from?” he asked of the butler in an 
undertone. 

“From a farm in Hertfordshire, 
my lord,” was the low reply. 

“Order some more,” said his lord- 
ship. 

Then he mentioned the works of 
Jane Austen and Mrs. Inchbald as 
models of composition for me to study. 
“Tn A Simpre Story,” he remarked, 
“you will find all the qualities in 
which you are not exactly deficient, 
but in which you need strengthening. 
Your first attempt at fiction shows 
you have ability, I may say talent, for 
the art at which you are aiming. 
The first volume is decidedly clever, 
the second disappointing.” I did not 
tell him the publisher had induced 
me to alter the manuscript and 
“make a happy ending,” which my 
sense of the fitness of things told me 
was contrary not only to the rules of 
art, but also to those of nature. “In 
twelve years’ time you will be ashamed 
of this first flight of your fancy,” his 
lordship continued. I was ashamed 
of it then and would like to have 
trampled it under my feet. “ Do not 
be in a hurry to write another novel. 
Read the great masters of fiction, and 
study Cervantes. I make it a rule 
to read Don Quixore three times 
year. There is no greater 
novel in the world; let your mind 
But in the 
first instance master A SIMPLE Story, 


time to disseminate any. 


every 


become saturated with it. 
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and observe how to pourtray the 
natural action of individuals under 
given circumstances. Life will give 
you experience. Do not let it spoil 
your freshness, which is at present 
your greatest charm. And mix freely 
with the world, for that, after all, is 
the great workshop where you will 
find the clay to be modelled into 
shapes of beauty by the cunning of 
your pen.” 

I have mixed with the world since 
then, and found the clay in great 


abundance, — but the shapes of 
beauty ? 
I must not omit to record Lord 


Lytton’s observations concerning Miss 


Braddon. He spoke of her, person- 
ally, as a friend; of her works as 
those of a clever woman, but not 


exactly a genius. They showed ability 
and cleverness, he said, “‘ cleverness to 
amuse, to while away an hour or two 
when Nothing 
beguiles or refreshes me more,” said 
‘than to fling myself 
on a sofa and take up a novel of Miss 
Braddon’s when I come home wearied 
out from the House ; 
relieve the strain more than anything.” 
Let me note in conclusion the im- 
pression left by these words of a great 
author on my young mind. I had 
always heard he was in the highest 
degree his fellow- 
writers, altogether magnanimous. He 
was, but only to the lesser lights, with 
the exception, of course, of Mr. 
Dickens. Those stood on the 
highest rung of the literary ladder, 
side by side with his own great and 
versatile genius, perhaps indeed a little 
higher, for them he had no meed of 
praise. I was sorry, I was disap- 
pointed. Greatness of soul, I have 
since found, does not always go hand 
of intellect. 
personally, my 


one’s brain is tired. 


his lordship, 
writings 


her 


generous towards 


W ho 


in hand with greatness 


But, recollections 


of Lord Lytton 
extreme, 


are pleasing in the 


and what small success I 
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had in those early days was in a 
great measure due to the strong 
interest he took in my career, in the 
training of my intellect, in cautioning 
me off the many pitfalls that lie in 
the path of a young writer. “ There 
is a great future before you,” said his 
lordship at parting on this memorable 
occasion, “a great future if you dis- 
cover wherein lies your power, and 


look on your work as an art to be 
cultivated and brought to a high 


perfection, never debasing it in order 
to obtain popularity with the vulgar, 
always remembering there is an aris 
tocracy of letters as well as of 
individuals.” 

Then I went home, and after a day 
or two collected my energies for an 
onslaught on Mrs. Inchbald. 

[I hunted up A Simpce Srory, and 
sat down to read it in my father’s 
study. My unfortunate parent (who, 
by the way, was a fine scholar, and 
who, if he thought of the matter at all, 
wondered at Lord Lytton encourag- 
ing an unlettered girl to spoil so many 
quires of good foolscap), had a favourite 
pair of spectacles through which he 
was poring over a volume of Hugh 
Miller. He was profoundly interested 
at that the 
Period, whatever that may be, and 
was so lost on this particular morning 
in Tue Otp Rep Sanpstone that, 
when irritated by Dorriforth, and 
still more so by the Jesuit Sandford, 


time over Palzeozoic 


I at last in an access of disgust flung 
Mrs. Inchbald the whole length of the 
room, he started so violently from his 
chair that his spectacles fell from his 
nose and the heavy volume of Hugh 
Miller on the top of them, crushing 
them to atoms. 

He was a most He 
picked up Hugh Miller and smoothed 
him down and put him on the table, 
regarding his shattered 
ruefully the while. 
that 


amiable man. 


S} vectacles 


‘Il cant read stuff,” I cried ; 




















“T can’t understand it, this SimpLe 
Story.” 

“T did not think you could,” he 
responded mildly; “nevertheless it 
is not stuff. Your mind is too un- 
formed as yet to understand why 
Lord Lytton suggested your reading 
it. You had better put on your hat, 
I think, and come with me to buy 
another pair of spectacles.” 

So we went, and I remember that 
he discoursed by the way of the 
vastness of the Universe, its won- 
ders and mysteries, its unfathomable 
secrets, the tangled threads of the 
scheme which science unaided by a 
guiding Light would never be able to 
unravel. I remember also being much 
interested in all he told me of pre- 
historic man, but found the Old Red 
Sandstone rather heavy, and was much 
relieved when a lark, soaring up 
into the blue heaven, attracted his 
attention and, I think, turned his 
thoughts to another “ology” than 
that of the earth, for I can see him 
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now as he stood bareheaded in the 
grassy meadow listening, it seemed to 
me, with reverence to that joyous 
song. I know he went home and 
wrote an Ode to the Skylark which 
my mother said was beautiful while 
starry tears fell in a little shower 
from her eyes; and then she gently 
rebuked me when I gave Mrs. Inch- 
bald a contemptuous kick as she lay 
face downward in the corner to which 
T had flung her, and said, “ There 
are more mysteries in the human 
mind than in all the books of geology 
that were ever written ;” and she gave 
a little glance of superior knowledge 
at my father which was, however, 
quite lost upon him, for with a per- 
fectly radiant countenance he had 
adjusted his new spectacles, abandoned 
his lark, and was once more delving 
with Hugh Miller in the Old Red 
Sandstone. “ Your father’s mind and 
Lord Lytton’s,” added my mother, 
“are of a different order, but you will 
come to understand A Simp.e Story.” 


















ROYAL 


ALL but ten centuries of English 


history have bridged the period 
between the accession of the first 


King Edward of the House of Cerdic 
on October 28th, 901, and that of his 
descendant and successor King Edward 
the Seventh on January 22nd, 1901. 
The title of the first Angul 
Saxonum Rex, and that is still the 
proudest boast of Edward the Seventh, 
King of Great Britain and Ireland 
and Emperor of India. 

A thousand years ago Alfred the 
Great was reigning in England, and 
his name is still a household word 
among us. The millenary of his 
death, which is to be celebrated this 
year in England, has been marked by 
the lamented decease of his Imperial 
descendant and representative, Queen 
Victoria, who by universal testimony 
is acknowledged to have been the 
best woman who ever wore a crown, 
and the best beloved sovereign these 
later centuries have seen. It is at 
once a coincidence and a proof of the 
continuity of English history that 
each should have left a son and suc- 
cessor of the name of Edward. 

Alfred the Great’s fame has over- 
shadowed the greatness of his son 
Edward, who was associated with him 
in all his later glories, and the twenty- 
four years of whose own reign were 
a turning-point in the history of Eng- 
land. The training and education of 
Edward the Elder may be looked upon 
as one of Alfred’s greatest achieve- 
ments, and for nearly a century after- 
wards the West Saxon kings 
followed him form one of the most 


was, 


Ww ho 
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brilliant lines recorded in history. It 
seems strange that the name of Alfred 
has never again appeared in the roll 
of English kings, while that of his 
gallant son and successor has become 
a typical English name, and has been 
borne by no fewer than ten kings of 
England, and more than ten heirs 
to the Crown who did not live to 
wear it. 

Edward (signifying the rich guar- 
dian) is, perhaps, the most noted of 
all our Anglo-Saxon names. Teutonic 
names were almost all compounds of 
two words, and families were often 
distinguished by every individual 
member bearing the same syllable 
with a different affix or termination. 
The royal line of Wessex seems to have 
alternated between /Ethel (noble) and 
42d (rich or happy), and in Alfred’s 
eldest son, the Etheling of a thousand 
years ago, we have the first famous 
English Edward. 

Edward the Elder (901-925) was 
the first prince who had any real claim 
to be considered King of the English 
and Lord of the Isle of Britain. His 
immediate kingdom only reached to 
the Humber, but it is recorded in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle that, in the 
year 924, he was chosen “for Father 
and for Lord” by the Scots, North- 
umbrians, and Strathclyde Britons. 
Within a year after he had reached 
this height of power Edward died at 
Farndon in Mercia. 

The relations of this first Edward 
with the Continent, and the distin- 
guished station he and his immediate 
successors held among the monarchs of 












Europe, form a very interesting study 
in the history of the tenth century. 
No fewer than five of his daughters 
made alliances with foreign princes. 
Edgiva returned to France as the 
queen of Charles the Simple (who had 
taken refuge in England from the 
storms of revolution in his own 
country), and when he was finally 
deposed in 922, she sought the pro- 
tection of her father’s court for herself 
and her infant son, who afterwards 
reigned in France as Louis d’Outremer. 
Edhild married Hugh the Great, Duke 
of the French (the rival of the House 
of Charlemagne) and the founder of 
a race of French kings which con- 
tinued in the male line longer than 
any other dynasty in Europe. Another 
daughter was married to Lewis, King 
of Provence or Aquitaine, and Edith 
and Elfgifu were sent to Germany, 
that the Emperor Otho the First 
might make his choice between them ; 
he chose Edith, and Elfgifu became 
the wife of one of the princes of the 
Empire near the Alps. 

Between the death of the first 
English Edward, in 925, and the ac- 
cession of his great-grandson, Edward 
the Martyr (975-978), there reigned 
one after another, Edward the Elder’s 
three noble sons, Athelstane, Edmund, 
and Edred, and the two sons of 
Edmund, Edwy and Edgar. But the 
one vivid personality which dominated 
England during the greater part of 
those fifty years, was not that of 
king or warrior but of a famous 
monk. It was in the reign of Edgar, 
(the king who submitted himself the 
most unreservedly to the influence of 
Dunstan) that the name of Britain 
passed into that of Englaland. Dun- 
stan’s work was truly national, and 
he has been called the Jehoiada of 
the boy-king. It was Dunstan who 
settled the disputed succession by 
placing the crown on Edward’s head, 
and who watched over and counselled 
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him as a father during the four short 
years before his assassination (or 
martyrdom as it was called), exalted 
him into a saint and hero, and made 
the name of Edward more popular 
than ever. 

In 1016 England fell again under 
the dominion of the Danes, and 
Edmund Ironside, the brave son of 
Ethelred, whose short reign of less 
than six months was full of hard 
fighting, died, leaving only two infant 
sons, Edmund and Edward, who were 
both sent by Canute to his half- 
brother Olaf in Sweden, when Canute 
was elected King over all England, 
and crowned in St. Paul’s by the 
English archbishop. It has _ been 
suggested that Canute would not 
have greatly regretted the death of 
these infants, but Olaf, who was the 
first Christian king of Sweden, fearing 
lest any harm should happen to them, 
sent them to the care of St. Stephen 
the first Christian king of Hungary, 
whose brilliant court was then the 
most civilised in Europe. The roman- 
tic history of one of these boys will be 
referred to later, but meanwhile we 
must turn to another royal Edward, 
the third and last king of the old 
Saxon stock. 

Edward the Confessor (1042-1066) 
was the last surviving son of Ethelred 
the Unready and his second wife 
Emma, who had fled with her two 
children to the protection of her 
brother, Duke Richard of Normandy, 
when Canute usurped the English 
throne. She afterwards returned to 
England and became the wife of King 
Canute, but her sons were educated in 
Normandy, and Edward was far more 
Norman than Saxon in all his tastes 
and predilections. For twenty-seven 
years three Danish kings had occupied 
the throne of England, and it was 
partly as the heir of his half-brother 
Hardicanute that Edward returned 
to England, though it was on the 
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full tide of popular feeling that his 
father’s crown was restored to him 
in 1042. He wore it for three and 
twenty years, and a halo surrounds 
the name of the Edward whose body 
the very heart of 
England in his own great abbey of 
Westminster, the building which was 
the cherished work of his life. He 
resided constantly in his palace of 
Westminster, and though the last of 
the historic rooms in which he lived 
and died was destroyed in the fatal 
fire of 1835, the solid foundations of 
the Confessor still remain, and the 
crypt of the chapel of St. Stephen 
is the centre around which, from his 
days to the present, has ceaselessly 
ebbed and flowed the strong current 
of the visible life not of the English 
monarchy alone but of the English 
nation. Many legends of his kindly 
words and gentle deeds gather round 
the memory of the childlike king; 
but he was not strong enough to 
rule a turbulent people, and he was 
alternately swayed by the counsels 
of his imperious cousin, William of 


is enshrined in 


Normandy, and of his masterful 
brother-in-law, Harold. The struggle 
between the two represented the 


Norman and the Saxon element be- 
tween which Edward vacillated. 

One effort he certainly did make 
to retain the kingdom for the House 
of Cerdic. In 1054 the King sent 
Bishop Aldred to Cologne to the 
Emperor, to seek his nephew, Edward 
the Etheling, the of Edmund 
Ironside and the direct heir. Edward 
the Exile grew up, we are told by the 
old Chronicle, to be a good man, and 
though he never became king of 
England, he must not be omitted 
from the list of English Edwards, 
for it is through him that our royal 
family claim their descent from the 
first King Edward, the son of Alfred 
the Great. When Edward the Con- 
sent for him, he was. still 


son 


fessor 
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living in Hungary, where he had 
married Princess Agatha, the young 
sister, or niece, of Gisela queen of 
St. Stephen and sister of Henry the 
Second the last Saxon Emperor of 
Germany. In response to his uncle’s 
invitation Prince Edward came to 
London with his wife and children 
in 1057; but he died a few days 
after his arrival without even seeing 
the King, “a rueful case and harmful 
for all this nation,” as the Saxon 
Chronicler sadly records. He was 
buried in St. Paul’s Minster, and his 
son, the child Edgar, remained the sole 
representative of the family of Alfred 
the Great. Edward the Confessor 
died on January 5th, 1066, having 
lived just long enough to see the 
consecration of the famous Minster 
which he had built on the banks 
of the Thames, and which is now 
known the wide world over as West- 
minster Abbey. ‘“ Weep not,” he said 
to Edith his queen, “TI shall not die 
but live. I am going from 
the Land of Death to the Land of the 
Living.” He was buried in the new 
Minster on January 6th, the day 
after his death, and crowds flocked to 
the funeral of the last of the Saxon 
kings of Alfred’s line; for although 
the boy Edgar, son of Edward the 
Exile, chosen king after the 
death of Harold he was never king 
in fact, and on Christmas Day of the 
same year William the Conqueror 
was crowned in the new church that 
Edward the Confessor had come to 
Westminster to dedicate just one 
year before. 

Edgar Etheling fled with his mother 
and sisters, intending to return to 
Hungary, but they were driven to 
take refuge (some say were ship- 
wrecked) in the Frith of Forth, and 
the Princess Margaret won the heart 
and hand of the Scottish King, 
Malcolm Canmore. 

Queen Margaret’s eldest son Edward 


was 






















would have been the next direct heir 
of the royal Anglo-Saxon line, as 
neither Edgar Etheling nor his sister 
Christina had any children, but he 
was slain with his father at the siege 
of Alnwick in 1093. Three of Mar- 
garet’s sons were successively kings 
of Scotland, and her daughter Edith 
(Maude, or Matilda, as she was after- 
wards called in deference to Norman 
prejudice) became the queen of Henry 
the First. ‘‘ Never since the battle of 
Hastings,” it was said, “had there 
been such a joyous day as when Queen 
Maude, the descendant of Alfred, was 
crowned in the Abbey and feasted in 
the great Hall.” 

The melancholy death of the Ethe- 
ling William (as the English delighted 
to call the son of their own Matilda) 
again endangered the succession ; but 
in the conflicts with Stephen his sister 
Matilda was magnanimously supported 
by her uncle King David of Scotland, 
and on the death of Stephen her son 
Henry the Second ascended the throne 
of England unopposed, notwithstand- 
ing that he was the son of a foreign 
count, an Angevin, and a stranger 
alike to Norman and Saxon. 

In the reign of King John Nor- 
mandy, which had long been estranged, 
was lost to England and became a 
province of the French crown, and 
though our Angevin monarchs fought 
long and gallantly to retain their own 
hereditary dominions, each successive 
generation became less French and 
more English, and in the person of 
the next great Edward we see a king 
who was English to the very core, 
and whose proudest title was that of 
English Edward. Henry the Third 
gloried in his English ancestry. He 
named his two sons after the two 
beloved royal saints, Edward and 
Edmund, the elder after the Confessor, 
for whose memory he had a special 
reverence. St. Edward was indeed 
regarded as the patron saint of Eng- 
No. 497.—voL. LXXXIII. 
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land until superseded by St. George 
in the thirteenth century. He was 
vanonised by Pope Alexander the 
Second, and when his body was trans- 
lated by Becket on October 13th, 
1163, it is said to have been dis- 
covered, in the grave before the high 
altar of the abbey, in a state of 
complete preservation, even the long, 
white, curling beard being still visible. 
The second translation took place on 
the same day of the month, one hun- 
dred and six years later; when the 
corpse was placed in the costly shrine 
adorned with precious stones prepared 
for it by Henry the Third in the 
finished church, then, as now, the 
most stately in Europe. The Princes 
Edward and Edmund, who were on 
the eve of starting for the Crusades, 
both assisted at the ceremony, being 
among the nobles and princes of the 
blood who bore the body of the 
Confessor to its final resting- place 
behind the high altar in his own 
abbey. 

Edward the First (1272-1307) was 
indeed born under the shadow of the 
abbey which his father was occupied 
in rebuilding and beautifying during 
the greater part of his long reign. 
He was in the fullest sense a typical 
representative of the race, linked to 
his Saxon ancestors in more than his 
mighty stature and English name. 
He was a great statesman and a 
brave soldier with all the national 
love of hard fighting. He constantly 
spoke English, his very temper, his 
faults as well as his virtues were 
essentially English. The purity of 
his life, the warmth of his family 
affections, his love of truth, and his 
high sense of duty, were characteristics 
of the best and highest standard 
of Englishmen. He was a loving 
son and a devoted husband. “I 
loved her tenderly during her life- 
time,” he wrote to the Abbot of 
Clugny after the death of his wife, 
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November 28th, 1291, “I do not 
cease to love her now she is dead ;” 
and the memory of that faithful love 
is visible to this day in the remains 
of the goodly crosses which he caused 
to be erected at each place where her 
body rested on the way to West- 
minster, — at Lincoln, Grantham, 
Stanford, Geddington, Northampton, 
Stony Stratford, Dunstable, St. 
Albans, Waltham, and Charing ; and 
tradition has connected the name 
which still distinguishes that busy 
thoroughfare (then a mere village 
between London and Westminster), 
with the chére reine of the broken- 
hearted monarch. 

The worst side of Edward’s char- 
acter appears in his treatment of 
Scotland. Scotchmen can never for- 
give his destruction of their early 
records, his carrying off the regalia 
and above all the sacred Stone of 
Destiny, the Lia Fail, on which all 
the Scottish kings had been crowned, 
and which legend asserted to be the 
very stone which Jacob had used as 
a pillow at Bethel. Edward took it 
to Westminster, had it enclosed in a 
stately chair, hard by the shrine of 
the Confessor, and in spite of the 
distich which is recorded to have been 
engraved on it by Kenneth the Great 
in the ninth century! (but of which 
no trace now remains) every English 
coronation has since taken place upon 
it. The claim of Edward to the 
homage of the Scotch and Welsh, the 
assertion of which cost England so 
much blood and treasure, 
maintained, only the defence of the 
rights of the crown which had de- 
scended to him from his ancestor the 
first English Edward. It is remark- 


was, he 


' Ni fallit fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibedem. 


Or Fate’s deceived, and Heav’n decrees in 
Vain, 

Or where they find this stone, the Scots 
shall reign. 
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able, when this is acknowledged and 
remembered, that Edward Planta- 
genet whose very name points to the 
pride taken by his father in his 
Saxon ancestry, should be universally 
known and recognised as Edward the 
First, instead of as he really was the 
fourth English king of that name. 
It is true that in speaking of this and 
the two following Edwards as first, 
second, and third, it was usual to 
add ** nost Conquestum (after the Con- 
quest),” but by degrees that addition 
was omitted. 

Edward the Second (1307-1327), 
the weak and feeble son of the 
greatest of the Plantagenets, was the 
first English prince to bear the title 
since then so associated with the heir 
to the English throne, the title of 
Prince of Wales. He grievously dis- 
appointed the hopes founded on his 
noble stature and majestic presence 
when he succeeded his father amid 
general joy and applause at the age 
of twenty-three. 

Edward the Third (1327-1377) 
is a much more attractive person- 
ality, although his determination to 
win the French crown for himself 
in right of his mother, ana in prefer- 
ence to the claims of the House 
of Valois, involved a hundred years 
of war with France. The Chronicles 
of Froissart have thrown a glamour 
over the age of Crecy and Poitiers, 
of Chaucer and Wickliffe, which have 
made its heroes household words. 
Edward, the Black Prince, appears in 
them as the very flower and darling 
of chivalry ; the most illustrious and 
accomplished prince he has been 
called, whom England had ever pro- 
duced. His death in his forty-sixth 
year was the cause of general grief, 
and the stately monument in Canter- 
bury Cathedral bears witness to the 
love and pride which the nation took 
in their famous Prince of Wales. 
Edward, his eldest son, having died 
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in Gascony at the age of seven, his 
younger son Richard became king on 
the death of his grandfather in 1377, 
thus making a break in the line of 
Edwards, until it re-appears after the 
three Henries of Lancaster and is 
evidently the favourite name during 
the Wars of the Roses. 

Edward the Fourth (1461-1483) 
was only nineteen years of age when 
he began to reign, and he proved one 
of the most unscrupulous, although 
one of the ablest, of English kings. 
His fine presence, handsome features, 
and winning manners secured him a 
popularity which had been denied to 
nobler sovereigns. He was the founder 
of a new monarchy, more absolute 
than that of Norman or Plantagenet, 
and which paved the way for the 
Tudor despotism. The whole of his 
reign was disturbed, as that of his 
predecessor had been, by the fierce 
contests of rival partisans, and the 
bloody wars of York and Lancaster 
abolished the last remnants of feudal- 
ism, ruined the ancient nobility, and 
arrested the progress of English free- 
dom for at least a hundred years. 
At the beginning of the reign the 
dominating power in England was not 
the King but the King-Maker, the 
great Earl of Warwick, the Last of the 
Barons as he has been picturesquely 
styled, who was himself closely allied 
by the ties of blood or marriage to 
all the rival aspirants to the crown. 
Edward, Prince of Wales, the gallant 
son of Henry the Sixth, was be- 
trothed, if not actually married, to 
Anne, Warwick’s daughter, by whose 
assistance he hoped to restore his 
father to the throne. When brought 
into his conqueror’s presence, after 
the defeat of the Lancastrians at 
Tewkesbury in 1471, the young prince 
frankly owned that he was come to 
recover his own inheritance which 
had been unjustly usurped. Indig- 
nant at his boldness, Edward struck 
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him on the mouth with his gauntlet, 
and the defenceless youth was in- 
stantly murdered by the bystanders 
in cold blood. Many historians have 
observed that the murder of the 
King’s own innocent boys in the 
Tower twelve years later was the 
retribution which followed this deed 
of ruthless cruelty. 

The next Prince of Wales only bore 
the title of Edward the Fifth for two 
short months, and his coronation, 
which was fixed for June 22nd, 1483, 
never took place. He was disinherited 
by his uncle Richard the Third, and 
the sudden disappearance of both the 
sons of Edward the Fourth leaves 
little room for doubt that they were 
put out of the way with Richard’s 
connivance, if not, as is almost uni- 
versally believed, by his orders. He 
did not long enjoy the crown which 
he had thus unjustly seized. In 
little more than two years he met 
his death on the field of Bosworth, 
and the last year of his life was 
rendered miserable by the loss of his 
own fondly cherished and only son 
Edward, created Prince of Wales at 
York in September, 1483, in the 
eleventh year of his age. His mother 
was that Lady Anne Nevill, daughter 
of the great Earl of Warwick, the 
bride of the Prince of Wales slain 
at Tewkesbury, who had afterwards 
married Richard, then Duke of 
Gloucester. 

Edward Plantagenet, Earl of War- 
wick, another grandson of the King- 
Maker, was the only son of George, 
Duke of Clarence and the Lady Isabel 
Nevill. She died in 1476, leaving her 
two children to the care of her sister 
and co-heiress Anne, and the young 
Earl of Warwick was brought up by 
her and knighted the day her son 
Edward was made Prince of Wales. 
Richard would not acknowledge him 
as his heir on the death of his own 
boy, lest the son of his elder brother 
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should prove a dangerous rival as 
having a better title to the crown 
than himself. He kept him a close 
prisoner, and the day after the battle 
of Bosworth, Henry the Seventh sent 
the poor boy to the Tower, which 
he was never afterwards permitted 
to leave except on two occasions. One 
day in 1487 he was paraded through 
the streets of London and conducted in 
solemn procession to St. Paul’s, where 
multitudes were permitted to see him, 
in order to the populace 
of the imposture of Lambert Simnel, 
the Oxford baker, 
pretended to have escaped from the 
Tower and had received in 
Ireland, and actually crowned in 
Dublin, as Edward the Sixth. This 
rebellion was quickly suppressed, and 
the pretender, having confessed that 
he was not the Earl] of Warwick, was 
taken the 
scullion and heard of no 


convince 


son of an who 


been 


into King’s service as a 
more. In 
1499 another pretender personating 
the Earl of Warwick was apprehended 
and hanged ; and in the same year 
Edward himself was brought before 
the House of Peers, arraigned for high 
treason, condemned, and executed on 
Tower Hill, November 28th, 1499. 
Edward the Sixth (1547-1553), the 
idolised son of Henry the Eighth and 
Jane Seymour, was not ten years of 
age when he was crowned at West- 
minster on February 25th, 1547. He 
was a precocious child, quick, thought- 
ful, and intelligent, and took a great 
interest in public affairs. His early 
death at the sixteen was a 
severe blow to cause of the 
England. 
The foundation of eighteen grammar- 
schools has perpetuated the name of 
the young King, and the Liturgy of 
the Church of England bears witness 
to the piety, learning, and discrimi- 
nation of his godfather, Archbishop 
Cranmer. The first prayer-book of 


age of 
the 


Protestant Reformation in 


Edward the Sixth (which was first 
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used on Whitsunday, June 9th, 1549), 
is substantially the same as that now 
in use, and superseded, as it was 
intended to do, both the Latin ser- 
vice-books and primers. It has passed 
through several revisions, but its main 
characteristics both as to style and 
substance have been carefully pre- 
served, and it is a trophy of that 
reign for which Englishmen may well 
be thankful. It was in this reign 
that the Commons, who had assembled 
within the walls of Westminster 
Abbey for two hundred years, re- 
moved from the chapter-house to the 
beautiful chapel of St. Stephen, which 
now gives its name to the present 
Houses of Parliament, and is still a 
connecting link between them and the 
home of Edward the Confessor. 

When the family of Henry the 
Eighth became extinct on the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, the inheritance 
passed to James the Sixth of Scot- 
land (the great-grandson of Margaret 
Tudor, daughter of Henry the 
Seventh), who was crowned as James 
the First, King of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Westminster Abbey on 
the Stone of Scone, thus fulfilling, in 
the opinion of the Scottish nation at 
least, the prophecy which had been 
recorded on the Lia Fail. The Stuarts 
intreduced James and Charles as royal 
names, but Edward was not forgotten 
and was combined with them in the 
unfortunate son and grandson of James 
the Second. 

James Francis Edward, Prince of 
Wales, whose birth at St. James’s 
Palace was the occasion of such joy to 
his parents, and whose long life, count- 
ing from his father’s death, covered a 
greater period of time than the reign 
of any English king, was the most 
unhappy of princes ; an exile all his 
life, and, though always called by his 
faithful adherents James the Third, 
known to history only by the bitter 
and unjust title of the Pretender. 
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His son, Charles Edward, was recog- 
nised by the Jacobites, on the death 
of his father, as Charles the Third. 
He at least tasted some of the sweets 
of his royal inheritance and played 
part of his romantic and adventurous 
career in his own country, where, for 
a time at least, he attracted to himself 
that unselfish and passionate loyalty 
the touching traces of which still 
survive in familiar Scottish songs and 
ballads. 

When the House of Stuart became 
extinct on the death of Cardinal York 
(Henry the Ninth as his name is 
recorded on the Stuart Monument in 
St. Peter’s at Rome), the Protestant 
Succession and the House of Hanover 
had been established in England for 
three generations, and George the 
Third could afford to take a kindly 
and pathetic interest in the latest 
representative of a banished dynasty. 

Edward, Duke of Kent, was the 
fourth son of George the Third, and 
it was he who more than eighty-one 
years ago chose for his infant daughter 
the auspicious name of Victoria, whose 
glorious reign has surpassed every 
other in English history, and who 
died on January 22nd, 1901, mourned, 
beloved, and honoured as no British 
sovereign has ever been before. 

Queen Victoria always showed a 
keen interest in all that touched the 
connection between the present and 
the past. English Edward, Saxon 
Alfred, and British Arthur were 
remembered in the names chosen for 
her own sons, and it is generally 
believed that it was by her desire 
that the eldest son of the Duke of 
Cornwall and York bears the addi- 
tional names of the four patron saints 
of the four kingdoms, George of Eng- 
land, Andrew of Scotland, Patrick of 
Treland, and David of Wales,—which 
last name is also connected with many 
very ancient traditions and legends of 
both Scottish and Irish royalty. 
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Edward the Seventh was proclaimed 
King of Great Britain and Ireland 
and Emperor of India throughout his 
vast empire in the last week of Janu- 
ary, 1901. All the pomp and cir- 
cumstance, the suppressed enthusiasm 
and devotion this event evoked amid 
the world-wide lamentation and 
mourning for the loss of the beloved 
Queen are too well known and too 
recent to require recapitulation. 

What would his famous ancestor, 
the first King Edward, have thought 
of the unparalleled display, and of 
four hundred millions of subjects who 
have acknowledged his namesake and 
descendant “for Father and for 
Lord”? One point of resemblance 
we may note,—the connection which 
existed between the royal houses of 
Europe and the family of the first 
Edward in the tenth century, and that 
which exists between them and the 
family of the seventh Edward in the 
twentieth century, when, of the great 
concourse of kings and their heirs who 
gathered from all quarters to pay 
the last tribute of respect at the 
grave of Victoria the Good, so many 
were drawn there also by those ties 
of blood which bring sovereign and 
subject to one common level of 
humanity. 

Albert Victor Christian Edward, 
Duke of Clarence, his Majesty’s late 
lamented eldest son and heir, was 
popularly known by the name of 
Prince Edward, until the entire 
nation mourned his early death in 
1892. 

Prince Edward, too, is the name 
by which the little fair-haired, blue- 
eyed grandson of Edward the Seventh 
is affectionately known among his 
grandfather’s subjects; and to him, 
in his appointed time, the nation will 
look with confidence to carry the 
glorious name of English Edward 
with honour and renown far into the 
twentieth century. 
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THE PASSING OF THE QUEEN. 


RENOWNED and reverenced of the wondering world 
And of thy folk belovéd! Majesty 

Ideal ! o’er the shining seas impearled 

With wintry sunshine what remains of thee 

They brought with mourning from yon Island-shore ; 
And as the funeral pomp through that long lane 

Of battle-ships ranked far along the main 

Passed like a dream, again and yet again 

The loud guns thundering boomed their last saluting roar. 





And they have borne thee (nay, not thee, we cling 
To fond delusion, grant it us awhile !) 

In long procession, Emperor, Prince, and King, 
Through the great central heart of all this Isle, 
Whose beating labours ’neath the crowded weight 
Of one vast sorrow. She is gone, whose sway 





Was as a Mother’s; she is passed away, 
And we who bowed around her yesterday, 
We of all nations now are made most desolate. 


But not in London, mid its throng and stir, 

Wouldst thou be laid, nor in that ancient fane 

Where sleep the crownéd dead, in Westminster. 

Nay, let them lead the long funereal train 

To the great castle of thy royal race, 

Where the broad Thames sweeps on with silver flow 
Round ample lawns, and where wide woodlands blow, 
Thither, to Windsor, let the mourners go, 

And let thine honoured dust find there fit resting-place. 


And ’tis no high-plumed hearse, no funeral car, 

Bears thy dear dust, oh far-descended Queen ! 

Fitting for thee in storm-swept days of war— 

Ah, eruel war, that wrought thee bitter teen !— 
Head of our race, a simple soldier's bier ; 

And fitting by thy sailors thou shouldst be 

Through Windsor Town drawn thus right royally ; 
For what a leader have we lost in thee, 

Of all thy glorious Line most glorious and most dear ! 


Sleep, Majesty of royal England, sleep 

In thy fair Windsor, loved of Queens and Kings ! 
Thy dust shall the Fourth Edward’s chapel keep, 
Mid gorgeous twilight of rich blazonings 

And banners of its haughty knights outspread, 
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Windsor, where Kings of yore their dwelling set, 
Saxon, and Norman, and Plantagenet, 

Tudor, and Stewart,—dearer memory yet, 
Where thine own loved ones lie, the young, th’ untimely dead ? 


Nay, for thy woman’s heart of tender truth 

Willed that thy dust by his should sleep at last, 
The Husband dear, the sweet, lost love of youth, 
Now that thy long, long widowhood is past. 

Ah, children are we, and still childlike try 

To cheat our anguish, and to play with grief !— 
Even Death, that is of sorrows king and chief,— 
Pass, wandering wind, and fall, oh withered leaf— 
Should not the Soul rejoice to flee mortality ! 


Our Dead is gone. Dally with grief no more ! 
She that as Head of all this mighty realm 

And Soul of Empire,—that from shore to shore 
Circles majestic—swayed the nation’s helm, 
And bade the Ship of State ride on secure ; 

Is called to other service, otherwhere,— 

In such strong souls hath Death no part nor share—- 
She that with strict account and anxious care 

Did all the weary weight of day’s long toil endure. 


And, kindest, simplest woman, to thy heart 
Dear were our Scottish hills, each loch and glen. 


Ah! the rude North, whence sprang thy race, had part 


In thee, and thou didst turn to us again 

And dwell among us; and ‘twas thy sweet will 
Bade Highland pipes their dirge, 
Which by the Modder, o’er thy soldiers slain, 
Woke the far echoes of Magersfontein— 





that sad, wild strain 


Fling, Lady, o’er thy grave their mournful music shrill. 


Hail and farewell! Great Britain hath thy dust ; 
But to the Greater Britain thou art made 

An inspiration, and a sacred trust, 

A living presence that can never fade. 

From Arctic snows to Australasian seas 

They mourn, in many a clime and many a tongue, 
The Mother-Empress, who around them flung 

The egis of her love, to whom have clung, 

To whom for aye shall cling our noblest memories. 












NORTH AND SOUTH. 


(An EXAMINATION OF THE TERRITORIAL CENTRES OF NATIONAL INCENTIVE 


AND ACTIVITY.) 


ComMuNITIES of men, like indi- 
viduals, are modified by their sur- 
roundings. Racial types and national 
types are probably the results of the 
accumulated and inherited changes 
produced by the whole of the condi- 
tions to which the ancestors of the 
race or nation have been subjected. 
The type once initiated reacts upon 
its surroundings, and becomes itself a 
factor limiting and directing future 
changes. Endless migrations, 
conquests, and colonisations have in- 
termingled the stocks and 
branches of the long-civilised peoples 
of the world in countless and 
degrees, till almost every portion of a 
modern nation’s territory is occupied 


wars, 
racial 


ways 


by a complex and diversified popula 
tion, Such a population would be 
affected by 
conditions; but the 
hardly 


diversely even similar 


conditions are 


anywhere similar over any 


moderate extent of habitable territory 


Climate, geographical position, — the 


nature of the surface, the natural 


products, food-supplies, and other 


and 
tends to differentiate 


conditions may vary greatly 


each variation 
more and more each portion of the 
population from a general uniformity. 
In this differentiation some communi- 
ties will attain a finer character, a 
greater acti ity or efficiency, in a word, 
a higher civilisation than the average; 
they will become, as it were, nuclei 
in the 


Such nuclei will reveal themselves by 


general tissue of the nation. 


a better development and a greater 
efliciency, by, in short, a larger par- 


ticipation in all that is highest in the 


national life. At these places the 
national activity, industrial, social 


and political, will be greatest; and 
here, too, will arise the national in- 
centives to progress and reform of all 
kinds. The districts occupied by 
these nuclei will be those which have 
been and are historically, industrially, 
commercially, and __ politically 
important. 

All this is applicable to the British 
or, better still, considering the 
limits of space, to England. 
Ethnology and history combine to tell 
us that the population is racially 
complex. Though extreme variations 
of physical surroundings are rare or 


most 


[sles ; 
our 


wanting, there are countless variations 
of sufficient degrees to produce con 
siderable diversity in the population, 
while a long and high civilisation has 
brought it into touch with an infinite 
social and 


variety of political sur 


roundings. Moreover there is a fairly 
full and accurate history extending 
over a long period to supply us with 
materials for the verification or other 
wise of our conclusions. Let us pass 
it in survey,—broadly and cursorily 
as our limits will alone permit. 

The little that we know of Celtic 
Britain relates to the The 
inhabitants of the Kentish district 
had trade with the continent 
before the arrival of the Romans. 
They shipped tin for Gaul, from the 
island of Thanet it is supposed, some 
centuries before the Roman invasion. 
This tin came from Cornwall 


south. 


some 


and 
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Devonshire, and was brought either 
in boats or on horseback to Thanet. 
Recent investigations make it doubt- 
ful whether, until after the Roman 
invasion, there was ever any direct 
trade in tin between the south-west 
of Britain and the Continent ; though 
there was probably intercourse of 
some kind between the inhabitants of 
this part of Britain and those of the 
nearest part of Gaul. Cesar says 
that iron was found on the sea-coast 
of Britain ; and Professor Boyd Daw- 
kins believes that iron-mining was 
varried on in the wealds of Kent and 
Sussex before Cesar came. Gold 
coins of a Gallo-Grecian pattern were 
coined in the south of Britain, accord- 
ing to Mr. John Evans, probably as 
early as a century and a half before 
the Christian Era; and the first 
coining probably took place in Kent. 
Other southern tribes afterwards 
coined money ; but though money 
appears to have circulated as far as 
Cornwall, there is no satisfactory 
proof that any tribe occupying ground 
west of what is now Dorsetshire had 
a coinage of its own. At a later 
period these coins circulated further 
north; but in the first century we 
have the statement of a Spanish 
writer that the further a British tribe 
was from the Continent, the less it 
knew of any other wealth than flocks 
and land. And probably this is a 
fair measure of the relative degrees 
of civilisation in the different parts of 
Britain. 

The south of Britain naturally 
came earliest under Roman rule, and 
received most of the Roman influence 
and civilisation. Though the prin- 
cipal Roman cities were largely mili- 
tary stations and placed at those 
points from which the country could 
be best held in subjection, they never- 
theless lie mostly in the south. Of 
the greatest only three, York, Ches- 
ter, and Lincoln, lie north of a hori- 
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zontal line drawn from the vicinity of 
the Wash ; while many more, London, 
St. Albans, Colchester, Bath, Rich- 
borough, Gloucester, and others lie 
south of it. The chief streets cross 
each other rather to the south and 
east of the centre of the country ; 
and, even more significant, the breadth 
of the roads varied from eight to 
twenty-four feet in the north, and 
sometimes extended to sixty feet in 
the great highways of the south. 
There were great pottery manufac- 
tories on the banks of the Medway ; 
the principal iron districts were the 
forest of Dean and the wealds of 
Kent and Sussex ; while London was 
the chief trading- city. The one 
great political rising of the British 
against the Roman rule occurred in 
the south-east, the rebellion of the 
Trinobantes at Colchester, London, 
and St. Albans. The invaders suc- 
ceeded to some extent in Romanising 
the Britons in the south-east; but 
elsewhere their influence was that 
of «a military occupation only. In 
conclusion we may safely say that, 
from the Celtic or the Roman point 
of view, the south-east of Britain 
was at this time the most important 
part of the country, 

The Saxon invasions came generally 
from the east; and though the con 
quest and colonisation of the south 
east and south took place first, those 
of the midlands and the north were 
not far behind. The first effect of 
the invasions was to break up the 
Roman unity into a number of tribal 
kingdoms, each fighting for its own 
existence and solely occupied with its 
own affairs. In a disorganised state 
of society the only effective superi- 
ority is a military, gradually merg- 
ing into a political one. It would 
be futile to enter into the confused 
record of early Saxon tribal warfare ; 
we must seek rather for the indica- 
tions of nation - building. One of 
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the earliest signs of the growth of 
political power is the establishment 
of a small overlordship in the south 


east by Ethelbert of Kent. To him 
Pope Gregory sent his Christian 
mission, and in his territory and 
under his patronage Romish Chris- 


tianity was introduced into England, 
and Canterbury received its first 
archbishop. the death of 
Ethelbert, his power was transferred 
to Redwald of East Anglia. Mean- 
while Northumbria, Edwin, 
was rising into a great overlordship 


Upon 


under 


embracing the greater part of Saxon 


England. [rish 


Christianity was 
being introduced into the north; 
yet Edwin bowed to a mission from 
Kent, and forty years later the 


southern Christianity triumphed over 


the northern at the Synod _ of 
Whitby. The Northumbrian over 
lordship and supremacy were suc 


ceeded by a Mercian supremacy, and 
this again by the still greater supre 
macy of Wessex, which now repre- 
the 
of England. 


and south - east 


Danish 


south 

The 
threatened the West-Naxon supremacy 
for a 
that when 
Wessex alone represented the English 
but it turned the tide of 
invasion steadily eX 


sented 
invasion 
worth 


and it is 


’ 
tnere was even a 


time, noting 


moment 


cause : 
foreign and 
panded until it embraced the whole 


of England and enabled its king to 


hecome the undisputed ruler of the 
whole people, Saxons, Celts, and 
Danes Thus, in military and poli 
tical power the final and highest 
supremacy in Saxon England was 


West-Saxon In 
We wey 


literature was the most copious and 


material prosperity 


was equally advanced ; its 


the wealthiest in the kingdom, and 
its dialect is still considered the 
classic type of Old English, though 
modern English grew out of the 


Mercian. 


The Norman invasion seized uponthe 
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south and took over the West-Saxon 


supremacy as it stood. The Conqueror 
found the extreme west and north 
more difficult to subdue; and in his 
fury at a revolt of the north in 1068, 
he laid it completely waste. By the 
famine which followed this act of 
savagery one hundred thousand per- 
sons are said to have lost their lives, 
the entire population of 
England at the time was probably 


and as 


no more than two millions, the 
northern counties must have been 
severely crippled by this fearful 


harrying. For half a century they 
lay bare, and a much longer period 
must have elapsed before they can 
be said to have recovered from the 
injury. This must have helped the 
south, the midlands, and the west 
to take a great advance, compara- 
tively, towards the attainment of a 
higher civilisation. From the Domes- 
gain a much 
the general state of 
this time than is 
any previous one. The 
bulk of the population was in the 
Forty- 
one provincial cities or boroughs are 


day Survey we can 
better 
the country at 


possible at 


idea of 


southern and eastern counties. 


named, most of which are the county 
towns of to-day ; while there are ten 
fortified towns of greater importance, 
Canterbury, York, Nottingham, Ox- 
ford, Hereford, Lincoln, 
Stafford, Chester, and Colchester, 
almost all, it noticed, in the 
midlands. The south, the midlands, 
the 
three stages in the work of subjuga- 


Leicester, 
will be 


and north seem to represent 


tion, The south, the territory which 
had been mainly West Saxon, became 

sort of demesne to the Conqueror, 
and was held without much difficulty. 
The were more disaffected, 
and were held in check by fortified 


midlands 


towns. The north, too turbulent to 
be ruled, was destroyed. <A _ few 
towns had a _ population of over 
five thousand inhabitants; they are 
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London, York, 
Norwich, and Lincoln, on the whole 


Bristol, Coventry, 
south-central towns. The chief ports 
were London, Southampton, Bristol, 
and Norwich, none of which is 
northern. The proximity of the 
south to the Continent had already 
brought it for a long time under 
the influence of continental life and 
thought, and its political union with 
Normandy must have greatly in- 
creased the influence. The southern 
ports and towns must have assumed 
a relatively greater importance at 
once. The whole life of the south- 
east would be stimulated to greater 
activity ; and the growth of London 
and Canterbury into centres of 
political and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment respectively would be greatly 
accelerated ‘ 

For nearly a century and a half 
after the Norman Conquest there is 
little that we need note. Foreign 
wars, royal quarrels and alliances, and 
withal the building up of a strong 
central government by the outward 
expansion, as it were, of the royal 
authority,—these are chief events in 
the history of this period. Merely 
remarking that all the Councils were 
held in the south or south-midlands, 
we pass on to the struggle between 
John and the barons. 

Tn these early struggles the barons 
represented on the whole, however, 
imperfectly, the popular cause. On 
this occasion they met first secretly 
at Bury St. Edmunds, and after 
wards at Brackley in Northampton 
shire. Their support was fairly 
general; London, Exeter, and Lin 
coln opened their gates to them, and 
the northern barons joined in the 
march upon London. The King was 
deserted, and, compelled to accede to 
his subjects’ demands, he signed the 
charter at Runnymede, barely twenty 
miles from the capital. Thus, how- 
ever widespread the support of the 
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baronial cause might be, the issue 
was fought out in the south-midlands 
and south; and, considering the 
national character of the struggle, 
these districts were by implication 
the most important. 

Simon de Montfort and the barons, 
seeking to check the King’s excesses 
and his partiality for foreigners, un- 
doubtedly represented a popular 
cause. The Londoners were especi- 
ally strong in their support of the 
Earl. They saved him from being 
surprised by the King, upheld his 
cause when many of the barons were 
deserting him, and strengthened his 
army at the battle of Lewes with 
fifteen thousand of their citizens. 
The contest was, as it proved, a 
contest for parliamentary representa- 
tion and control; and though with 
the death of Earl Simon the cause 
was lost for the time, it quietly 
triumphed in the succeeding reign. 

When the battle of Lewes was 
forced upon the Earl, he was march- 
ing to the relief of the Cinque Ports. 
Then, or a little later, they were at 
the height of their prosperity ; and 
this was such that they were bound 
by their charter to keep fifty-seven 
ships in readiness at all times for the 
king’s service. The chief ports were 
still, however, London and South- 
ampton. Besides these and the Cinque 
Ports other important harbours on 
the south coast were Dartmouth 
Plymouth, Weymouth, Shoreham, and 
Margate. On the east coast Scear- 
borough was one of the most im- 
portant ; Neweastle drove a_ brisk 
coasting-trade in coal; while Boston, 
Hull, Lynn, Harwich, Yarmouth, and 


Colchester were all thriving. On the 
west Bristol was the only harbour 
of any note. The distribution of 


ports was thus mainly southern and 
south-eastern, and those of the south- 
east were the most frequented. The 
industrial centres were of necessity 
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small, numerous, and scattered over 
the country, for there were no means 
of quick distribution such as are 
necessary before centralisation can be 
carried very far. Kent and Sussex 
formed the principal site of the iron 
industry, while Norwich, the Man- 
chester, as it has been called, of those 
days, was the chief seat of the cloth- 
makers. Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
now so busy in this respect, were 
then the poorest counties in England. 

About the middle of the fourteenth 
century John Wycliffe was preaching 
the reform of Church and State at 
Oxford. His connection with that 
city was, in a sense, accidental. It 
was a great centre of learning and 
education, and 
teacher had found his mission there. 
For four years (1361-5) he was 
master of Balliol College. In a 
political sense he found no support 
at Oxford; but his teaching spread 
and caught the public ear. A few 
years later John Ball took it up, and 
it found political support at last in 
the revolts of 1381 against the poll- 
tax and other popular grievances. 
The revolts extended over nearly all 
the south and east of England, and 
there outbreaks in the 
north ; but they began in Kent under 
the leadership of Wat Tyler; Essex 
followed under Straw, and the effective 
strength of the agitation came from 
the The insurgents 
allowed themselves to be deluded and 


and he as a cleric 


were some 


south-east. 


dispersed with vain promises at the 
moment of success ; but later genera- 
tions, by removing the grievances, 
confessed to their existence. 

It was again the men of Kent, 
along with those of Surrey and 
Sussex, who rose under Cade, in 1450, 
in support of a complaint against 


parliament. It asked “for adminis- 
trative and economical reforms, for a 
change of ministry, a more careful 


expenditure of the royal revenue, and 
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for the restoration of freedom of 
election ;” and looking at the dis- 
astrous issues of the long war with 
France, the complaint was certainly 
not unreasonable. Its rejection by 
the Council led to the Kentish revolt. 
Kent was at this time, in the words 
of Green, “ The great manufacturing 
district of the day, seething with a 
busy population, and especially con- 
cerned with the French contests 
through the piracy of the Cinque 
Ports.” It was therefore well qualified 
to express the popular opinion at this 
crisis, and though the revolt collapsed 
in a way very similar to that of 1381, 
modern opinion acknowledges the jus- 
tice of the complaint. 

The suppression of the monasteries, 
whatever may have been the motives 
of those who effected it, will hardly 
be regarded at the present time as a 
national calamity, or as a_ political 
change which it had been better never 
to have effected. It appears to have 
been accepted at the time without 
much disaffection in the south-east, 
where, as we have seen, a tendency 
to advanced political views has all 
along revealed itself ; but in the north 
and west the change was most un- 
popular, the former 
districts to the Pilgrimage of Grace. 
If the suppression of the monasteries 
was, broadly viewed, a step in political 
reform, the north and west of Eng- 
land favoured a conservative policy. 
Possibly they suffered more by the 


rise in 


giving 


suppression ; at all events, to use again 
the words of Green, they demanded 
“the reversal of the royal policy, a 
reunion with the restoration 
of Catharine’s daughter, Mary, to her 


tome, 


rights as heiress of the Crown, redress 
of the wrongs done to the Church, 
and above all the driving away of 
base-born counsellors, in other words 
the fall of Cromwell.” In the light 
of subsequent history this appears 
anything but a progressive policy 








The accession of Mary and her 
marriage gave rise to two peculiar 


illustrations of the localisation of 
political incentive. The eastern 
counties, probably faithfully repre- 


senting the temper of the whole 
nation, rose against the plot to put 
Lady Jane Grey upon the throne, and 
supported the constitutional succes- 
sion of Mary. The Londoners were 
not so enthusiastic, though they prob- 
ably sympathised with the insurgents. 
In any case, the cause of the latter 
prevailed. But when Mary proposed 
to marry her kinsman, Philip of 
Spain, she roused the popular re- 
sentment. The first risings in the 
west and midlands were quickly sup- 
pressed ; but at a new alarm, the 
men of Kent rose in serious revolt 
under Wyatt, and marched upon 
London. London wavered a moment, 
then passed over to Mary’s side and 
turned the tide of rebellion. But 
had the men of Kent prevailed and 
succeeded in placing Elizabeth upon 
the throne, English history might 
perhaps have been spared a few of 
its most sombre pages. 

In the Civil War the strength of 
Parliament was drawn chiefly from 
the south-eastern and south-central 
counties. A glance at historical maps 
showing the various districts held 
respectively by King and Parliament 
from time to time, reveals the greatest 
change of side in the north. The 
west, and especially the south-west, 
was royalist throughout, while the 
south-east was as unfailingly loyal to 
Parliament. Mr. Frederic Harrison 
has thus cleverly summed up the 
territorial distribution of parties. 


Broadly divided, the north and west 
went for the King; the south and east 
for the Houses; but the lines of demarca- 
tion were never exact: cities, castles, and 
manor-houses long held out in an enemy's 
county. There is only one permanent 
Draw a line from the Wash 


limitation. 
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to the Solent. East of that line the 
country never yielded to the King; from 
first to last it never failed the Parliament. 
Within it are enclosed Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bedford, 
Bucks, Herts, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, 
Sussex. This was the wealthiest, the 
most populous, and the most advanced 
portion of England. With Gloucester, 
Reading, Bristol, Leicester, and North- 
ampton, it formed the natural home of 
Puritanism.! 


Though the bulk of the population 
was, as we see, in the south, the 
north was at this time growing more 
prosperous and populous, owing to 
the extension of manufactures in that 
direction. A century later the rela- 
tive development of the north was 
becoming very noticeable. While the 
population of other districts was 
scarcely increasing at all, that of the 
north and north-west, especially Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, was growing 
rapidly. 1685 and 1760 
the population of Liverpool increased 
tenfold, that of Manchester fivefold, 
that of Birmingham and of Sheffield 
sevenfold, and the industrial activity 
kept pace with the growth in popula- 
tion. The coal-fields of Durham and 
Northumberland were being rapidly 
opened ; Lancashire and Yorkshire 
were becoming the chief seats of the 
cotton and wool industries, Stafford- 
shire was becoming the pottery centre, 
and Warwickshire the hardware centre. 
Between 1760 and 1800 the popula- 
tion of the pottery districts was 
trebled, and the greater population 
was better employed and more pros- 
perous than the lesser had been. 

With the battle of Sedgemoor in 
1685 we have done with serious fight- 


Between 


ing on English ground. Henceforth 
political incentive shows itself in 


comparatively harmless, but equally 
effective agitation, rising at most to 
rioting. It loses by degrees its mili- 


' OLIVER CROMWELL ; by Frederic Harri- 
son. London, 1888. 
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tary character, and takes more and 
more the form of party politics. 
With better parliamentary representa- 
tion political incentive is quicker and 
quieter in its action. With the 
growth of a press and other means 
of disseminating information the re- 
arrangements and re-distributions of 
political impulse are quicker and more 
frequent. And, on the whole, there 
is an approach of the forms of political 
activity to those of industrial activity, 
quiet co-operation or competition. 

In the early part of the eighteenth 
century we have the beginnings of a 
religious movement which grew to be 
national. Methodism originated with 
a small group of students at Oxford. 
In 1738 the leaders of the movement 
commenced work in London and 
thenceforward made the capital their 
centre. 
quickly and quietly over the land 
from Cornwall to Northumberland, 
meeting with acceptance everywhere. 

Thirty years later Wilkes was fight- 
ing for the freedom of the press, the 
freedom of parliamentary representa- 
tion, and the publicity of parliamentary 
proceedings. He was elected as mem- 
ber of Parliament for Middlesex, the 
large number of whose voters made its 


Thence the movement spread 


choice, it has been said, a real expres- 
sion of popular opinion. Parliament 
expelled him, whereupon Middlesex 
promptly re-elected him. Then Parlia- 
ment took a further step, and resolved 
that, having been expelled from the 
House, he was incapable of being 
elected. Again elected by Middlesex, 
he was again expelled ; and Parliament 
voted that the candidate whom he had 


defeated was the true member for 
Middlesex. Wilkes became a public 
idol. London petitioned the King to 


dissolve Parliament, and declared in a 
remonstrance that the House of Com- 
mons did not represent the people. 
The persistence of Middlesex and 
London prevailed in the end; Wilkes 
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was allowed to take his seat, and the 
rights which he represented were 
quietly conceded. At first sight it 
appears as though Middlesex, as a 
constituency, fought for these privi- 
leges against the rest of the country 
represented by Parliament. But the 
Parliament, which should have re- 
flected opinion at large, was an unre- 
formed one, and did not truly represent 
the popular voice. Many large towns, 
especially those growing up in the 
north, were altogether unrepresented : 
others had not their fair share of 
representation ; and bribery and cor 
ruption had probably made the nomi- 
nal representatives of the remaining 
towns and districts more indicative of 
the King’s opinions than of those of 
their own constituencies. The electors 
of Middlesex desired to be fairly 
represented, and they used their con- 
stitutional powers to attain their 
object. They were widely encouraged 
by other parts of the country, some 
of which had at the time no parlia- 
mentary and were 
thus without the one great constitu- 
tional means of making their influence 
directly felt. 

Parliamentary and electoral reforms 
were forced upon Parliament by wide- 
spread discussion and agitation, of 
which the north of England claimed 
the largest share. The industrial 
predominance of the north was now 
thoroughly established, and its popula- 
tion was contributing the bulk of the 
wealth which enabled the country to 
bear the shock of its great struggle 
with Napoleon and to recover so 
speedily from it. It was only natural 
that the great manufacturing towns, 
which were helping so much to sus- 
tain the should feel most 
keenly the injustice of being unrepre- 
Parliament. Hence in a 
the discontent which 
found its expression in general agita- 
tion and recurrent riot, appearing 


representatives, 


nation, 


sented in 


large measure 
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so misdirected and retrogressive until 
we regard them as the efforts of a 
vast and useful body in the State to 
obtain a voice in the national delibe- 
rations, and angry with an_ indis- 
criminating fury against those whom 
it regarded as standing in its way. 
The Luddite, or machine-breaking, 
riots of 1811 in the northern and 
midland counties are an example of 
this misdirected energy. Peterloo, in 
1819, reveals the same spirit with a 
nicer recognition of the object to be 
attained. The Reform Bill of 1832 
for the first time gave representation 
to towns like Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Shetlield. With 
it and subsequent reforms the keenest 
of the discontent passed away. Hence- 
forth Parliament represented much 
more truly the general feeling of the 
country upon matters of national 
importance ; and the north now took 
politically the rank which it had 
already won industrially. 

The incentive power of the north, 
about the same period, is well shown 
in the initiation of the railway- 
system. Railways, in the literal sense 
of ways laid with plates or rails, were 
known for nearly a century before 
1830. They were mere industrial 
improvements, adjuncts to many a 
colliery in various parts of England 
and Wales, but in no sense a system, 
nor ever likely to become one. The 
invention of the locomotive is asso- 
ciated with Cornwall and with the 
name of Murdoch in 1784.  Trevi- 
thick and Vivian took the matter up, 
and the former placed a locomotive on 
a tram-road at Merthyr Tydvil in 
1804. Further improvements were 
effected mainly in the north. In all 
this, however, there is nothing of 
national incentive, which begins truly 
with railways as a system. The 
earliest railway, in the modern sense, 
is generally said to have been that at 
Stockton and Darlington, of which 
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George Stephenson was the engineer. 
Application was made to Parliament 
in 1818; the bill was passed in 1821, 
after being twice rejected; and the 
line was opened in 1825. The 
original intention was to work the 
line by stationary engines and ropes, 
but, by an after-thought, the locomo- 
tive was adopted. We may note, in 
passing, the non-political opposition of 
the unreformed Parliament, represent- 
ing, if only imperfectly, the general 
intelligence of the country. The 
Liverpool and Manchester line marks 
the real birth of our railway-system, 
in that it was the first railway made 
by public money for the public benefit. 
Though this line was opened in 1830, 
it was not until some years later 
that London felt any pressing need of 
railway-communication with any other 
part of the country. ‘‘ When,” writes 
Mr. Wallace (in THe WoNbDERFUL 
Century), “TI first went to London 
(I think about 1835) there was still 
not a mile of railroad in England, 
except the two above named, and 
none between London and any of our 
great northern or western cities were 
even seriously contemplated.” 

The Chartist movement is now well- 
nigh forgotten, yet it agitated the 
country rather seriously for ten years. 
It began in a great meeting held at 
Birmingham in 1838. Of the petitions 
embodied in the People’s Charter, two 
have since become law, while the 
others appear now to be either fatu- 
ous or of very doubtful efficiency; a 
modern Radical programme is a much 
more revolutionary document. In 
fact it was the temper of the nation, 
or at least of the lower and poorer 
classes of it, which constituted the 
force and the danger of Chartism. 

In the same year, 1838, another 
movement came to the front. <A 
meeting was held in Manchester to 
take steps for procuring the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. It was not quite the 





initiation of the movement. An Anti- 
Corn-Law Association had been formed 
in London, and, after promising well 
for a time, had collapsed. ‘ London,” 
as Mr. McCarthy has well said, “ has 
never been found an effective nursery 
of agitation. It has hardly ever made 
or represented thoroughly the public 
opinion of England during any great 


crisis. A new centre of operations 
had to be sought.” Transplanted 
to the north, with its centre in 


Manchester, the movement took new 
vitality, and grew year by year until 
the repeal of the obnoxious laws in 
1846. 
Before 
another 


this result attained, 


movement of a 


was 
commercial 
character, and destined to intluence 
society very greatly, was already set 
on foot in the same district. In 1844 
the Equitable Pioneers of Rochdale 
inaugurated the Co-operative Move- 
ment. Numbering at first twenty- 
eight, which afterwards rose to forty, 
of the industrial class, they accumu- 
lated their weekly contributions of 
twopence or threepence each until 
they had a capital of £28, which they 
embarked in shop-keeping for the 
supplying of their own wants, and 
for their own profit should the adven- 
ture successful. It proved 
successful beyond all anticipation, and 
the effort was imitated everywhere in 
the north. Few recent movements 
have gained so wide an acceptance ; 
few have exercised, on the whole, so 


prove 


beneficial an influence upon the labour- 
ing classes. It is a movement of 
spontaneous and free growth, teaching 
the benefits of self-help to a class 
which has been, and is still being, 
largely pampered and pauperised by 
parliamentary legislation and_ the 
protection of Trades-Unions. It is 
giving them power in proportion to 
rightly directed effort, and educating 
them in the use of power as they win 
it. It is, in reality, one of the most 
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socialism and 


antidotes to 
anarchy; and looking at the move- 


effective 


ment broadly, we believe that its 
political value has not been adequately 
recognised. 

The mention of Trades-Unions sug- 
gests another form of social activity 
exceedingly powerful for good and 
evil. While they cannot be too much 
deprecated for their interference with 
prices and the natural laws of supply 
and demand, in a word, for their use 
of labour as a monopoly, it must, we 
think, be conceded that as a means 
of bringing widespread and scattered 
workers into common agreement and 
united action, they have effected much 
good. Viewed on this side, they have 
united fragmentary and recurring in- 
dustrial discontent and rebellion into 
great united efforts which, costly as 
they have been, may yet have been 
costly than the alternatives. 
the consciousness of this 
power must have often deterred one 
side from provoking its use; and the 
consciousness of its appalling 
must have sometimes made the other 
chary of its use. And it must be 
that the entire absence of 
such a power would have given free- 


less 
Moreover, 


cost 


allowed 


dom to forms and degrees of oppression 
and injustice which ordinary legislation 
could not have dealt with, or dealt 
with only in an imperfect way. Into 
the history of Trades-Unions we can- 
not go. They seem to link themselves 
in form with the medieval craft-guilds 
and trade-corporations which were 
scattered, like the industries, through- 
out the country. But the spirit 
which organises national strikes is 
entirely modern. The laws against 
combination only repealed in 
1825, and the freedom legally per- 
mitted, even then, very much 
restricted. Combinations of workmen 
against employers were still illegal. 
In 1834 the tailors of London braved 
the law, and struck for an increase of 
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wages. The weavers of Leeds and 
the calico-printers of Glasgow followed 
theirexample. From that time Trades- 
Unions began to be areal and growing 
force. It flourished especially in the 
north. There the great industrial 
centres adopted it, with its good 
features and its bad, and fought for 
freedom to do what they considered 
to be wholly right, against a nation 
which was convinced that they were 
wholly wrong. Towns like Sheffield 
and Manchester attained an unenvi- 
able notoriety on account of the out- 
rages and crimes which their labour- 
combinations committed in their resolve 
to be dominant. In their struggles 
against public opinion much bigotry 
and injustice had to be overcome on 
both sides. The Unions especially 
had to moderate their excesses and 
qualify their demands. But that their 
demands were, on the whole, just is 
implied by the trend of later legisla- 
tion, which has been conceding rather 
than restricting, and by the change 
which has come over public opinion. 
Public opinion is now chary of inter- 
fering with the rights of combination, 
—perhaps, even, too chary. 

One labour-organisation is especially 
remarkable for its bearing upon our 
subject. It is that of the agricul- 
tural labourers by Joseph Arch in 
1872. The movement originated in 
Warwickshire, and is notable on two 
accounts. It was effected by and in 
the interests of a portion of the com- 
munity lying outside the industrial 
centres where such movements usually 
originate ; and it took its rise, terri- 
torially, about as far north as the 
mainly southern distribution of the 
agricultural population permitted. 

In the earlier periods of our his- 
tory, as we have repeatedly seen, the 
bulk of the population of England 
was in the southern part of the coun- 
try ; it is now in the northern part. 
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We may fix the time when the 
change occurred as about the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, when 
the north began to outstrip the south 
in industrial importance. This change 
of site, as it were, is thoroughly well- 
known; but it does not appear to 
be so well recognised that the sites 
of predominant social and _ political 
activity, above all the sites of social 
and political incentive, have also 
changed. Till near the close of the 
eighteenth century national progress 
and reform had been forced upon 
the nation by the southern, and 
especially the south-eastern, popula- 
tion ; throughout the late century 
reform and progress have emanated 
from the north, and especially the 
north-west. The question may be 
raised whether it has now found a com- 
paratively permanent site, or is it still 
moving northward? It is a question 
which we are not prepared to answer ; 
but there are, at least, some facts 
supporting the latter possibility. In 
this survey we have confined ourselves 
to English ground, but it is not be- 
cause we consider the Cheviot Hills 
an impassable political barrier ; it has 
been rather to avoid complication and 
indefinite results. We recognise that 
Glasgow and Edinburgh have shared 
in much of the progressive and reform- 
ing energy of the north. They are 
much more likely to initiate a domi- 
nating policy in English national life 
than many parts of England are. 
Moreover the ubiquity, the successful 
ubiquity, of the average Scot points 
to a national vigour of physique, 
intellect, and character, which, if it 
be real, may easily rise to supreme 
position. We are content, however, 
to have asked the question. The 
discussion of it, if it be worth dis 
cussing, we leave to abler pens. 


W. A. ATKINSON. 
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By the death of Mr. John Davis- 
Allen, which took place in London on 
the 6th of January last, the country 
has lost the services of a man whom 
at this juncture it can ill spare. He 
was comparatively little known to 
fame: his efforts on behalf of the 
Empire have been requited by no 
public honours; but he was one of 
those whose unremitting energy and 
statesmanlike views aid largely in 
moulding, half unseen, the destinies 
of nations. A man of scientific edu- 
cation and wide experience, a pioneer 
and explorer had _ travelled 
far and read much, he brought to 
bear on Imperial problems a trained 
and sober judgment, keen insight, and 
large sympathies, animated by unsel- 
fish devotion to patriotic objects and 
high ideals. In regard to the South 
African question, in particular, he 
had gained on the spot a comprehen- 
sive grasp of the political and econo- 
mical situation, while his intimacy 
with Afrikander leaders and his com- 
mand of their language enabled him 
to regard things from the Dutch as 
well as from the British point of view. 
But abundant knowledge did not, in 
his case, spell indecision ; the conclu- 
sions which he felt himself forced to 
draw he supported with all the energy 
and enthusiasm of his nature,—and 
he was gifted with an unusual fund 
of both. <A clear and cogent reasoner, 


who 





he was tactful and considerate in argu- 
ment ; with ready command of sarcasm 
- and irony, he never abused those two- 
edged weapons ; equally adroit with 
tongue and pen, he convinced without 
crushing, and roused no irritation in 
those whom he overcame. 


In many 
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ways the type and offspring of his 
time, he represented to those who 
knew him the best aspects of that 
expanded patriotism which we some- 
what vaguely call Imperialism. His 
adventurous career, short as it was,— 
he died at forty-nine—is worth re 
cording as that of a man whom world- 
wide travel had taught how “little 
they know of England who only Eng- 
land know”; who had played an 
active part in the development of 
Greater Britain, but to whom large 
experience had brought home the con 
viction not only of the greatness but 
also of the dangers and temptations 
of Empire. 

Born in 1851, the eldest son of 
Mr. John Allen of Gloucester, he was 
educated at Leipzic and Edinburgh. 
At the Scottish University the esteem 
in which he was held by his contem- 
poraries was shown by his membership 
of the Speculative Society —that select 
little body, more or less corresponding 
to the Cambridge Apostles, of which 
Scott had been an early ornament, 
and which, shortly before Allen’s days, 
included Louis and his 
friend Charles Baxter, both of whom 
were Allen’s friends. At 
Edinburgh Allen graduated in Arts, 
Science, and Medicine ; and had he, 
with so good an outfit, started on the 
ordinary career of a doctor, he would 
undoubtedly have attained wealth,— 
and perhaps a baronetcy. But wider 
ambitions and venturesome blood 
drove him into another course. 

He set out to see the world, and 
travelled, partly on commissions for 
engineering and other firms, in Mexico, 
Morocco, Australia, and America. In 
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1881 he led an exploring expedition 
from Axim, on the Gold Coast of 
Africa, into the interior; but his 
companions died of fever, and he 
returned to England. Next year he 
married ; but marriage did not quell 
his love of roaming, and in 1883 he 
went to Mauritius with his wife. 
After staying there a little while as 
the guests of Sir John Pope Hennessey, 
the pair sailed to Madagascar in a 
small vessel, the GazELLE. They found 
the French attacking Tamatave, and 
were unable to land ; but, after being 
fired on by a French ship, they suc- 
ceeded in running the blockade and 
got ashore further up the coast. The 
journey to the capital, made in native 
palanquins, occupied a fortnight. 
Arriving at Antananarivo, Allen be- 
came doctor to the English hospital 
there, and founded the native medical 
school, which sends native physicians 
and nurses into remote villages till 
lately under the unquestioned sway of 
the witch-doctor. The peace between 
France and Madagascar was signed in 
1886 at Allen’s house by the two 
French delegates, Admiral Miot and 
M. Patrimonio, who were then his 
guests; and he received a letter of 
thanks for his share in the negotia- 
tion from the Prime Minister, Raini- 
laiarivony. The establishment of the 
French protectorate, however, made 
further residence in Madagascar unde- 
sirable ; and, after some three years 
of hard work and exciting adventure, 
Allen and his wife left for South 
Africa. 

They settled first at Barberton in 
the Transvaal, but after a few months 
they migrated to Delagoa Bay, 
crossing the lion-country in a waggon 
drawn by ten donkeys. The Nether- 
lands Railway had just been opened, 
and Allen was a passenger in the first 
train that left the coast. His health 
had been somewhat impaired, but a 
short visit to England set him up again. 


In 1888 he settled with his wife at 
Kimberley. There he became manager 
of one of the chief diamond-mines, and 
soon took up a leading position. The 
calls of business did not prevent his 
taking part in public affairs, and he was 
active in promoting the annexation of 
Pondoland in 1894. He was also 
instrumental in bringing about the 
amendment of the Joint Stock Com- 
panies Act, and in the creation of the 
Government School of Mines. In 
1892-3 he was Executive Chairman of 
the South African and International 
Exhibition, of which Lord Loch was 
President and Mr. Rhodes Vice- 
President. Perceiving from the first 
that one of the chief wants of the 
country was an improvement in the 
means of communication, he interested 
himself in the extension of the railway- 
system, and in 1893 visited Bloem- 
fontein in order to obtain from the 
Government a concession for a railway 
connecting the capital of the Free 
State with Kimberley. The scheme 
he then drew out contemplated a 
further extension to Harrismith by 
way of Bethlehem, with a branch-line 
from Bethlehem to Kroonstad on the 
line from Bloemfontein to Pretoria. 
This excellent plan, which can hardly 
fail eventually to be carried out, would 
have tapped extensive grain-districts, 
connected the northern parts of the 
Free State with their nearest port, 
Durban, and given Natal an alterna- 
tive route to Johannesburg. In Allen’s 
eyes Bloemfontein was the natural 
railway-centre of South Africa. “You 
have,” he said, ‘‘ the Transvaal on the 
north, Natal on the east, the Cape on 
the south ; and you hold the keys. 
The Free State would sit at the meet- 
ing of the ways, and prescribe the 
railway policy of South Africa.” For 
the time this scheme fell through ; but 
Allen did not relax his endeavours 
to promote railway-extension, and in 
1894 successfully advocated the can- 
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didature of his friend, Mr. Francis 
Thompson, for a place in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, on the ground of his 
pledges in favour of railway com- 
munication eastward from Cape Town 
to Mossel Bay. 

Meanwhile the political situation 
began to interest him more and more; 
and, in order to familiarise himself 
with political opinions and economic 
conditions, he travelled far and wide 
in the Transvaal and the Free State, 
as well as in Natal and Cape Colony. 
Although he never attempted to gain a 
place in the Cape Parliament for him- 
self, he became thoroughly familiar 
with the questions at issue and the 
and of the two 
parties, and he was intimate with many 
of the leaders of the Afrikander Bond 
as well as with those on the other 
side. 


aims, open secret, 


Without any intention of leaving 
South Africa for good, he sailed, early 
in 1895, on a visit to Ceylon, where 
he passed some time with his wife’s 
brother, a tea-planter at Neboda. He 
travelled about the island, and here 
again he interested himself in railway- 
extension, especially in the proposed 
connection of Ceylon with India by 
means of a bridge. On this subject 
he read an important paper before a 
distinguished audience at the Imperial 
Institute in March, 1896. The breadth 
and acuteness of his views on Imperial 
questions was admirably shown in this 
address, in which he pointed out the 
importance of Colombo as occupying 
a central position in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and commanding the 
[Indian Ocean. Colombo, he remarked, 
is a chief link in the chain connecting 
Egypt by Aden and Mauritius with 
the Straits Settlements, and so with 
China, Australia, and the Pacific ; 
and its great value should be recog- 
nised by the completion of its harbour, 
and by railway-connection with the 
mainiand, which he showed by expert 
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testimony to be a perfectly feasible 
project. 

Returning to England, he landed 
in this country on New Year’s Day, 
1896; and the first news he heard 
was the news of Jameson’s Raid. He 
recognised at once that this event had 
radically altered the situation in South 
Africa, and set himself to explain 
to his countrymen the conditions of 
the problem and the gravity of the 
questions at issue. With this object 
in view he joined in founding the 
Imperial South African Association, 
and became one of its chief advisers, 
the editor of its literary publications, 
and its most active lecturer. From 
that time, until his fatal illness began, 
he devoted all his energies to mould- 
ing public opinion into the shape on 
which, he was convinced, the safety 
of the Empire depended. For this 
end he worked with all the energy of 
his nature, but without any trace of 
bitterness or exaggeration. A strong 
believer in Sir Alfred Milner, and 
convinced of the necessity of firmness 
in pressing just demands, he opposed 
all provocations and hoped almost to 
the last that a peaceful solution would 
be found. He travelled much about 
the country, speaking at many meet- 
ings, and many pamphlets 
and articles. Early in 1899 he went 
to Canada on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, and delivered addresses on the 
South African question in many parts 
of the Dominion. One of the tangible 
results of his mission was the forma- 
tion of a Canadian branch of the 
South African Association; and the 
loyal attitude adopted by Canada 
may fairly be attributed, in some 
measure, to his efforts. 

His continued and strenuous labours 
for the cause he had at heart, com 
bined with the anxieties of last 
winter, now began to tell seriously 
upon his health. In the late summer 
of 1900 he was ordered abroad, but 
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got little profit from the change. He 
came home ill, but threw himself with 
unabated energy into the campaign 
which preceded the general election. 
He helped to win a seat in South 
Wales, but the effort of speaking and 
canvassing was too much for him, 
and he came home to die. The seeds 
of a fatal disease had already shown 
themselves, and the progress of the 
malady was hastened by this last act 
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of devotion to duty. He bore a long 
and painful illness with characteristic 
courage and patience; and the fire of 
intelligent patriotism, which to him 
was a very religion, burned bright in 
him so long as he retained conscious- 
ness. He died with his work un- 
finished, but the fragment which he 
was able to accomplish was of no 
slight importance to the Empire. 
G. W. P. 
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ON THE 


By a City 

In offering these few notes on cer- 
tain points which particularly struck 
me while in South Africa, I do not 
propose to touch the problems of the 
conduct or organisation of the war, or 
to harrow my readers with pictures of 
thrilling incidents or appalling suffer- 
ings; and the lessons to be learned 
from that interesting experiment, my 
own regiment, may be better discussed 
by more impartial judges. My idea 
merely is that a few remarks on the 
main features of the ordinary life of 
our army, by one to whom they were 
perfectly novel and unprecedented, 
may help to bring home to the average 
reader a clearer conception of what 
that life was really like for the rank 
and file in South Africa. 

Before I went out I had no idea of 
what it was to sleep every night for 
months in my clothes on the bare 
ground with no roof but the vault 
of heaven, to be really hungry for 
day after day, for weeks to be dirty, 
to have no change of raiment, never 
to sit on a chair or eat at a table, 
to cook my own food, wash my own 
shirt, darn my own rags, and to own 
no property save what I carried on 
my own back or on my horse’s; and 
perhaps above all, never for weeks 
together to have a book to read. 
What all these things mean I now 
know ; for on a campaign you are 
brought very close to primitive nature, 
and at home one does not realise how 
completely nature is fenced out of our 
ordinary lives. The very perfection 
of the fence prevents us from being 
aware of it. I say all this with no 
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intention of exaggerating the hard 
ships that I went through ; all these 
things become in a very short time 
quite tolerable, some of them even 
pleasant, so soon as you get accustomed 
to them. But I wish to emphasise the 
greatness of the change felt by one 
who is transported from the ordinary 
life of a London citizen, with its own 
peculiar comforts and discomforts, to 
the life of a soldier on active service 
with its entirely different advantages 
and disadvantages. 

In my own case the change was 
very sudden. Instead of descending 
by nicely graded steps from one degree 
of ease to another not quite so easy, 
I fell with a disconcerting rapidity 
from the top of the stairs to the 
bottom. Of the discomforts of our 
last day and night in London I need 
not speak. On the voyage we were 
better off than we should have been 
on an ordinary troop-ship, but nothing 
can make a troop-deck a really pleasant 
place of abode. Few who have not 
tried can realise what it is never for a 
moment, in bed, in the bath, at meals 
or on deck, in the morning or in the 
evening, not to be reminded in 


various uncomfortable ways of the 
overwhelming proximity of one’s 


fellow-beings. I honestly think that 
the time [ spent on board-ship, going 
out, and still more coming home (when 
there were more of us), was about the 
most disagreeable part of my experi 
except perhaps the time spent 
n the train on the way back to Cape 
Town, when we ate, slept, sat, read, 
gambled, and squabbled each on the 
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same little square foot of truck-floor 
for days and nights together, with 
relief only when we were occasion- 
ally turned out to push the train up 
a hill, because the engine could not 
pull it. 

On the few days we spent at Green 
Point Camp I will not dilate. To me 
they are still a night-mare of broiling 
sun, sandy horse-lines, crowded tents 
(I only learned later, on a visit to a 
field-hospital at Bloemfontein, what a 
really crowded tent was), piles of new 
saddlery, rampant horse-stealing, long 
hours, food which even now I main- 
tain to be the worst I ever tasted, 
and a babel of orders, contradictions, 
abuse, grumbling, and confusion. It 
was very uncomfortable, but it was 
wpparently our way of settling down 
to soldiering, and I suppose it was 
inevitable. 

After this purgatory, relieved only 
ly one or two visits and encouraging 
words from Lord Roberts and Sir 
Alfred Milner, which for the time 
being set us all in heart again, we 
were sent up country in comfortable 
second-class carriages ; we only learned 
later what coal-trucks were for. How 
well I remember that journey—the 
piles and piles of grapes thrust upon 
us by generous loyalists and their 
wives at the road-side stations, the 
clamours of the children for buttons 
and badges, the futile attempts to 
water or feed the horses, packed by 
dozens in their trucks, always with 
their tails at the only available open- 
ing, the way-side stoppages to cook 
and eat dinner, the wild surmises 
among excitable members as to where 
we were going and how they should 
like to get under fire for the first 
time, the quiet game of cards among 
those more sedate. But this soon 
came to an end, and at two o'clock 
one cold morning we were turned out 
into a large camp at Enslin, I think 
the hottest place I ever was in. 
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There was no shade, of course,—except 
a large tent for the Soldiers’ Home, 
which being of a sickly green colour 
cast a horrid pallor over the faces of 
the prostrate forms which writhed on 
the ground in uneasy slumber. All 
that day we spent under a roasting 
sun in shifting our lines from one spot 
to another a hundred yards off, and in 
trying to identify the various posi- 
tions around us and the scenes of the 
historic fights that had occurred in 
the neighbourhood. I well remember 
gazing at a distant line of blue hills, 
and telling myself with awe that there 
was the famous Boer position of 
Magersfontein, and that now we were 
indeed near the front. 

Early next morning our first march 
began. Our idea was that ina day or 
two we should be back at Enslin or 
thereabouts. As a fact we never 
came back, and that day was our first 
on the road that led to Paardeberg 
and afterwards to Bloemfontein. 1] 
did not myself take part in a fight till 
much later, but war is not all fighting, 
and this great forward movement 
was incomparably the most interesting 
and most important of all those in 
which I, or any of my regiment 
took part ; thus, though it may now 
seem to be almost ancient history, I 
shall hope to need no excuse for dwell- 
ing more on this than on any other 
part of my South African experiences, 
especially as my object is to give not 
so much a narrative of events as a 
record of general impressions. 

Our first day out was a good sample 
of a day in the field. It began the 
night before. Each man had brought 
a kit-bag up in the train with him. 
The problem now was, as all baggage 
was to be carried on the horse, to 
decide what to stuff into the wallets 
and what to leave behind, and some 
community of goods became necessary. 
This sort of thing was heard on all 
sides: “Have you quinine? Then I 
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won't take any.”—“ Have you got a 
sponge ? oh, then I'll take only a piece 
of soap.”—“ Shall I put in this tin of 


Bovril, or this spare shirt? I can’t 
earry both ”—and so on. These 
impromptu partnerships were not 


much good, as they were almost always 
soon dissolved by sickness, promotion, 
detail-duty, or other accidents ; and I 
may also add that the man who, in 
packing his wallets, preferred clothes 
or cleanliness to food very soon saw 
good reason to repent his choice. 

The full marching-order of myself 
and my horse was as follows,—and on 


this one point I will venture an 
opinion that reform is urgently 
needed. The saddle was of the 


colonial pattern, something like an 
old-fashioned English hunting-saddle, 
but three times as heavy. The wallets 
were both stuffed full, and over them 
was strapped a heavy military great- 
coat, and on to that a pair of light 
canvas sheet 
with a spare shirt inside was strapped 
on the fan-tails behind, a rifle-bucket 


shoes. A waterproof 


dangled on one side, a shoe-case and 
nose-bag on the other. Add a man 


with rifle, bandolier, belt, bayonet, 
haversack and water-bottle, and place 
the whole on the top of a fourteen 
hand Cape pony, and it speaks well 
for the pony that he can carry it all 
under a 


ground. 


broiling sun over heavy 
In the case of cavalry add 
a sword and lance, and the need for 
reform of equipment still 


more obvious. 


becomes 


Reveillé sounded at two o’clock in 
the cold and darkness, so as to give 
us ample time to make sure that each 

.s saddlery and kit were complete. 
Needless to say, they were not. One 
had lost his horse, another an essential 
part of his saddle, a third his rifle,— 
all “ commandeered.” There 
really no need for such thefts ; it only 
meant that in the Private A. 
could not lay his hands on his own 


was 


dark 
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stuff, but happened to stumble over 
Private B.’s kit, and to save himself a 
little trouble, quietly made it his own. 
I myself suffered loss, for some one 
privately carried off the cork of my 
water-bottle, with the result that |] 
had to go waterless all that day, 
except for the doles of friends. To 
add to our discomforts, a camp-kettle 
of hot brewed for each 
section of from twenty to thirty men. 
My section’s went astray and we never 
got any; and any one who has been 
in the Colonies knows what it is to 
work without the 


coffee was 


begin a day’s 
morning coffee. 

At last, still in the dark, the march 
commenced. I and two or three others 
were orderlies for the day to General 
Hector Macdonald, which involved 
much galloping to and fro to the old 
camp and back; but our main use 
tell the regiments 
where to camp, directing them by 
such landmarks as, “Just beside the 
“ Half a mile 

The General 
was very cheery and was soon dis- 


was to various 


third dead horse,” or 
beyond the only tree.” 


Scotland 
with one of our number, a private out 
there, Scotch laird at 
We reached camp about three in the 


cussing mutual friends in 


but a home. 
afternoon to find that our unlucky 
had the 
march, whereby we got nothing for 
breakfast, dinner, tea, or supper but 


waggon broken down on 


biscuit, which in the circumstances I 
found it almost impossible to swallow. 
It was only a bathe in a muddy 
leech-infested dam which revived my 
Fortunately there 
was also a well, or this same dam 
must have been reserved for drinking 
only, and a bathe in it would have 
entailed C.B.,—a grim piece of irony 
which punishes a soldier in the field 
The 
last [remember of that day is wander- 


drooping spirits. 


by “confining him to barracks.” 


ing about on a horse as weary as 
myself, searching vainly for an elusive 




















officer of the Army Service Corps, 
whose whereabouts no one knew, but 
whom I was bidden to look for till I 
found him. 

However, I am not writing a diary, 
and I describe this day, not as an 
especially hard one, but merely as 
fairly typical, and one which impressed 
itself particularly upon me as the first 
I had spent in the field. I fear that 
nothing that I can describe has not 
been described already many times. 
But in the first place, the narrators 
have generally been war-correspon- 
dents who, whatever their descriptive 
powers, could not always speak at first- 
hand ; and unless you have been on 
quarter-rations yourself, it is hard 
to describe to others what quarter- 
rations are like. I know that one 
of my amusements during the long 
days at Paardeberg, when I had 
chewed my lump of trek-ox, and had 
only a few crumbs of my daily biscuit 
and a quarter left, was to watch 
one of the correspondents seated in- 
side a most comfortable waggon and 
making a most comfortable meal, 
washed down by something that 
looked aggravatingly like whiskey and 
soda-water. For another thing these 
details of everyday life are apt to be 
obscured in the description of fierce 
fights and brilliant movements, bullets 
and blood, victories and wounds, with 
which the letters to the newspapers 
were naturally filled. It is not till 
one has been out there that one realises 
how comparatively small a part the 
actual fighting plays in the general 
life of the private soldier. I was not 
at any of the great historic fights such 
as Modder River or Magersfontein, or 
that Sunday at Paardeberg, so it is 
rather presumptuous of me to say this, 
but I think most soldiers would agree 
with me. Fighting, except in a few 
places and during a few terrible weeks, 
is not an everyday occurrence even 
for the most favoured of regiments. 
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When it comes it is a change. There 
is something to do,—a change in the 
proceedings ; there is something new 
to think of, success to be hoped for 
and death or wounds to be feared, 
and the thrill of danger, whether it 
be pleasant or not, is at least excit- 
ing. But when there is no fighting, 
the life becomes horribly tedious. 
The same early reveillé in the dark 
and cold, the same slow laborious 
march over the dull, monotonous, 
featureless veldt, the same round of 
irksome duties, the same unvaried 
food, and the same depressing feel- 
ing of dirt, discomfort, fatigue, and 
drudgery. Not enough to eat, not 
enough to drink, no shelter from rain 
or sun, no amusements, nothing to 
think of or look forward to but a long 
succession of similar days, marked 
only by the endless inconveniences 
which must result to men who have 
to carry all their property on their 
persons, and have no chance of replac- 
ing anything that gets lost or worn 
out. 

[ do not say all this for the sake 
[ had a horse, and on 
several occasions was detached from 
regimental duty, and thus was often 
more comfortable than the rest of the 
rank and file; but I think this is a 
fair picture of the life of an ordinary 
soldier, especially a foot-soldier on the 
march, and T must say that one of 
the chief lessons I learned from my 
campaign was to respect and admire 
the British soldier. While we were 
camped at Paardeberg, and on the 
subsequent march to Bloemfontein, I 
had plenty of opportunities to see 
him under the most adverse condi- 
tions. At this time we had frequent 
torrential thunderstorms, long marches, 
and rations, sometimes half and some- 
times quarter, but never full ; heat by 
day and cold by night, always the 
prospect and sometimes the reality of 
fighting. Many of the infantry were 
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sickening with fever; most of them 
had done some of the hardest fighting 
of the war at Paardeberg; all were 
worn out with hunger, thirst, and 
fatigue. It was a terrible sight to 
see them plodding along, with hollow 
cheeks, their faces almost black with 
sun and dirt and hair, their clothes 
in tatters, their boots often in shreds, 
laden with their heavy equipment, 
over rough, stony, dusty ground, full 
of ant-heaps and holes so that every 
step had to be taken with care. 
Water, apart from the pestilential 
Modder, was very scarce. Their own 
water-bottles, even if full at starting, 
were soon emptied, and I have seen 
men on their hands and knees lapping 
from a stagnant pond which even the 
mules would not touch, and they were 
pretty thirsty. 
un epidemic of typhoid! I suppose 
that, considering the severity of the 
fighting, the length of the march, the 
scanty supplies of all kinds of food 
ind drink, the vast numbers 
engaged, the great march from Modder 
River to Bloemfontein entailed more 
suffering than any other part of the 
war—apart, of from Lady- 
smith. I do not mean to say that 
isolated detachments, or 
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regiments, 
even brigades, did not at certain times 
endure equal or even greater sufferings. 
But I do not think 
thirty to 
endured 


such a 
forty 
such 


great 
thousand 
collective 


number, 

nen—ever 
hardships, and the time of trial lasted 
for about weeks. All through 
this time the bearing of the British 
soldier, —I especially of the 
foot-soldier—struck an amateur as 
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being almost beyond praise. 


vrumbling of course there was ; 


calls it) everywhere,—he has nothing 
else to talk of ; 
behaviour a certain 


but there were in his 
steadfastness and 
a making light of hard- 
ships and a readiness to help a com- 


cheerfulness, 
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rade, which were incomparable. I 
read in the papers descriptions of the 
high prices paid, for instance, for 
a single ration-biscuit. There were 
hundreds and thousands of men will- 
ing enough to pay any price for a 
biscuit ; but I cannot remember ever 
to have seen a soldier sell one, though 
I have often seen a man whose daily 
ration was perhaps two biscuits, give 
one away toa comrade in worse plight 
than himself. And throughout there 
was a stoical disposition to treat all 
hardships as a matter of course and 
to make light of them, which seemed 
to me to be the highest heroism. 

Especially striking was the never- 
failing sense of humour of which 
instances constantly occurred. You 
would see a man tramping along with 
weariness and dejection painted in 
every line of his face and figure. 
Suddenly he would look up with a 
smile and give vent to some quaint 
exclamation or absurd comparison at 
which you could not help laughing. 
I do not suppose the Irishman who 
accosted me as I returned from bath- 
ing with, “I say, boy, does the river 
flow up or down here?” thought he 
was making a joke, but the man who 
described his officer as a “ qualified 
V.C.-hunter,” and the other who on 
crossing the Vaal exclaimed, “ Now 
Mr. (adjective) Kroojer, we're in your 
(adjective) garden at last!” must, I 
think, be allowed a certain humourous 
vein. Much later, near Barberton I 
was in charge of a flock of sheep for 
a couple of days (a truly awful task) 
and was constantly passing and being 
passed by the band of a distinguished 
Irish battalion in charge of a ram- 
shackle waggon, which came to grief 
As they 
toiled along with their battered brass 


about once in every mile. 


instruments, and burst into a chorus 
of jokes and happy laughter at each 
fresh break-down, their hilarity was 
very catching. At Belfast, the day 
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after the important battle of Bergen- 
dal, there was a well-attended foot- 
ball-match, though firing was still to 
he heard. 

To have spent ten days at Paarde- 
berg alone I consider to be an educa- 
tion in itself. We left the railway 
along with the Highland Brigade, but 
stopped some days at Jacobsdal (where 
the few English women seemed to be 
half-crazy with fright, while the 
Dutch stolidly made money by selling 
us bread) and did not arrive at that 
historic camp till early in the morning 
of the Tuesday after the Sunday on 
which the battle was fought. All 
Monday we were passing farms turned 
into hospitals and ambulances full of 
wounded, and heard stories of heavy 
fighting ahead. We were escorting 
some naval guns, and as we came 
over a slight hill we passed by the 
lines of the Cornwalls who regaled 
us with accounts of the charge on 
Sunday and their heavy losses. As 
we topped the rise, the camp lay 
before us, on a flat plain surrounded 
by low hills. Through the midst of 
the plain wound the River Modder, 
and on a bare flat on the further 
bank lay a disconsolate-looking square 
of waggons, near to a tiny tin- 
roofed house. This was the Boer 
laager. Except for this, it was difli- 
cult to see where Cronje and his men 
were. All along the river lay the 
lines of the British troops, at one 
point coming right up to the river- 
bank, and more to the right receding 
to some distance from it. Across the 
river too could be seen the bivouac 
of more troops. It seemed as though 
the British camp filled the entire 
plain. Close up to the river and a 
little above the only respectable drift, 
lay the few tents of the hospital and 
the waggons of Lord Roberts’s staff, 
who had fashioned for themselves 
picturesque green arbours, like those 
in the gardens of a riverside hotel, 
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among the trees on the bank. The 
drift was constantly crowded with 
waggons and orderlies passing to 
and fro, and as the river was in 
flood most of the time, the drift 
rough, and the descent to it, in spite 
of the labours of the Engineers, pre 
cipitous, it was a matter of some time 
and difficulty to get across. Just 
across the drift stood a peaked hill, 
above a ruined farm. This was 
Paardeberg itself. On looking closer 
one could see that, though the British 
lines ran along both sides of the 
Modder, at one point they were set 
back a good deal. It was in the 
middle of this open ring that Cronje 
was entrenched in the river-bed. 

Life at Paardeberg was not excit- 
ing. We knew dimly that great 
events were taking place, but we 
seemed to have nothing very much 
to do ourselves, and I fear we thought 
more of the petty details of life,— 
whether we should get two biscuits 
or one to-day, whether we should be 
on picket to-night, whether we were 
for grazing-guard to-morrow—than of 
how Cronje was to be induced to 
surrender. Our duties consisted of 
the ordinary camp-routine, with occa- 
sional orderly-work. Twice a day 
an armed party took the horses across 
the plain strewn with dead carcases, 
to water them in the river which was 
stocked with the same, and on most 
days an armed guard took them out 
to graze,—not that there was much 
sustenance in the long dry coarse 
grass. Occasionally an armed escort 
took the water-cart to a spring some 
three or four miles off, where the 
only decent water in the neighbour- 
hood was to be found. That in the 
Modder was, of course, unspeakable. 
When we had to use it, we went 
down to the muddy brink and poled 
off the corpse of some ox or horse 
which had come to anchor there, 
before filling the camp-kettle. The 
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hardest duty was that of horse-picket 
at night. As we had no picket-lines, 
the horses had to be linked head to 
head ; sometimes, for greater security 
the ends were fastened together so 
as to form a ring. There were six 
sections of vs there, and consequently 
six rings of horses with one man to 
each. This arrangement of course 
gave the horses no chance of sleep, 
and the brutes half-mad 
with (on some days their 
whole ration was only four pounds 


poor 
hunger 


were 


of oats), so that the rings were con- 
stantly shifting ground in pursuit of 
a delusive blade of grass, and running 
into each other. If an empty nose- 
bag was left on the ground, or on one 
horse’s head, it was the signal for a 
and torn to 
It may be imagined that the 
horse-guard had a pretty lively time, 
tying up loose horses, and preventing 


scrimmage, was soon 


shreds. 


the rings from straying over the 
saddles and sleeping men. Things 
were still livelier when a_ thunder- 
storm came on, and all the horses 
simu]taneously tried to turn their 
tails to it. The result then was 
pandemonium. 

Our amusements were simple. 
Chatting with the decimated Sea- 


forths, whose lines were next to ours ; 
climbing the kopje under 
which we lay, and trying to find out 
from the signallers what was going 
the fetid Modder, 
—these our chief relaxations. 
The top of Signal Hill was rather a 
favourite place, by the way, for there 


signal 


on; or washing in 
were 


you were out of the ken of the 
sergeants, and in those early days 
there was no roster for fatigue. 


the 
by hunger 
and discomfort, and, in addition, we 


Everybody was new to work, 


besides being worn out 
were deprived of our sergeant-major, 
on whom so much must depend, and 
who was wounded at Jacobsdal. Con- 


sequently, you were cast for fatigue, 
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not because it was your turn but 
because you were nearest. Con- 
sequently, also, the wily ones retired 
to the top of Signal Hill, and a 
party who had just finished one 
fatigue were pounced on for the 
next, because there was no one else 
handy. 

But the principal subject of every 
man’s thoughts was food. When one 
is on short rations, one developes an 
extraordinary taste for sweet things ; 
but sugar was very scarce, and jam 
still. I remember one pot 
(the first we had seen for many days) 
had to be shared by sixteen men, and 
the sergeant doled it out with a spoon 
to the expectant crowd. Thanks to 
an institution by which I have 
benefited often, the liver, heart, and 
kidneys of slaughtered beasts are the 
perquisites of the butcher, who sells 
what he does not want. Now these 
are the only parts of the trek-oxen (on 
which we then subsisted) into which 
it is possible to drive your teeth; 
and consequently every morning there 
was a long queue at the butcher’s 
shop waiting to buy his tit-bits. I 
have even heard of one of our number 
who milked dead cows; he certainly 
milked his own mare so long as she 
gave milk. 

Of fighting we saw hardly any- 
thing at Paardeberg. Some of the 
outlying regiments had some, but the 
attack on Cronje himself was not 
renewed, and the infantry had more 
or less of a rest. There were certain 
places where, if you went, you risked 
being shot, but for the most part 
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those were days of persistent shell- 
fire on our part and sullen silence on 
the part of the Boers. Night was 
made hideous by the thunder of our 
guns, and the ghostly flickering all 
the horizon of the distant 
search-lights of Kimberley and Mod 
River. It 
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fortable by sudden and heavy thun- 
derstorms. In those days we had 
only one blanket each, and it was 
not difficult to get wet through. 

At last, in the night of Wednesday, 
February 26th, I was awakened by 
the sound of a heavy bombardment 
and a terrific fusilade. This was the 
final attack and the fighting of the 
Royal Canadian Regiment, Gordons, 
and Shropshires in the trenches, I 
went to sleep again. When I awoke 
on Thursday morning all was still. 
As we were cooking our coffee we 
heard the sound of distant cheering ; 
but that might mean anything,—an 
issue of rum, or an extra biscuit, in 
some lucky regiment. Presently two 
staff-officers rode past, and I heard 
one say to the other, “ How splendid 
that it should happen on the anniver- 
sary of Majuba!” and so the news 
spread that Cronje had surrendered. 
1 was on duty that morning as an 
orderly at headquarters. When | 
went there, an excited Kafflir cried 
out to me that he had seen Baas 
Roberts and Baas Cronje shaking 
hands, and there I saw Cronje him- 
self sitting under a tree. My duty 
took me the river to the 
trenches which the Canadians and 
yordons had driven to within a 
hundred yards of the Boers. There 
[ found them resting and reckoning 





across 


up their losses. Already stray 
soldiers were strolling into the 


laager, and sentries were being set 
over it. A rather disconsolate High- 
lander was seen wandering about with 
a large marble clock which he had 
found there and knew not how to 
dispose of. 

When I returned to headquarters, 
| saw a dingy-looking crowd of Boers 
squatting on the ground, with several 
women among them, and a guard of 
Highlanders over them, and I heard 
that we had orders to start imme- 
diately as Cronje’s escort. Cronje, 
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with his wife, grandson, and secre- 
tary, were placed in a covered four- 
wheeled cart (popularly known as a 
spider), drawn by a team of four 
horses, and a native servant followed 
with a Cape cart. General Pretyman 
was in charge, and the escort con- 
sisted of about a hundred of the 
Imperial Volunteers under a captain. 
We travelled pretty quick, and 
reached Modder River station on the 
afternoon of the next day, having 
halted for the night at Klip Drift, 
where lay the Guards Brigade. The 
second day I rode just alongside of 
Cronje and got a good view of him. 
He is a heavily built man with a 
thick brown beard, and not unimpos- 
ing-looking. He wore a large felt 
hat, and a shabby old tail-coat which 
looked brown or black as the light 
fell on it. He smoked incessantly a 
large Boer pipe, and it was interest- 
ing to observe, as we approached 
Modder River, that by his gestures 
he was evidently pointing out to his 
companions the various ridges which 
he had held during the past months. 
Mrs. Cronje was a small, thin little 
woman, and I do not think that in 
England one would have taken her 
even for a poor farmer’s wife. She 
wore a shabby old dress (certainly 
not, I should say, one of Lady Sarah 
Wilson’s), and carried her luggage in 
a sack rather like a soldier’s kit-bag. 
As we approached the railway Cronje 
continued to smoke stolidly, but Mrs. 
Cronje was visibly affected, as the 
niggers began to hoot, and some of 
the the camp to cheer. 
As we trotted up to the station, the 
guard turned out, a bugle sounded 
the general salute, Cronje went into 
lunch, and our duties over. 
Needless to say we dashed off at once 
to the two stores by the station, and 
expended all our cash on tins of jam, 
sausages, and preserved fruit. That 
night we revelled in the luxury of 
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were 
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full rations, bread, and our purchased 


delicacies. There was even some 
beer ! 
We stayed there three or four 


days waiting for stores, with nothing 
much to do except to bathe in the 
river and try toavoid the dust-storms. 
Modder River camp was not what it 
had been three months before. There 
were all the traces of a large encamp- 
ment, but the troops actually there 
were few, and all the trees, which 
were said in old time to have made 
the place the Richmond of Kimberley, 
had long ago been cut down for fire- 
wood, which was now very scarce. 

At Modder River we had an 
amusing meeting. <A friend who was 
with me had been at Cambridge. 
Suddenly he was accosted by name 
by a tall, bearded Guardsman, who 
turned out to be a reservist and one 
of the under-porters at my friend’s 
former college. This chance intro- 
duced us to the hospitality of a tent 
where some half-dozen Guardsmen of 
various battalions had _ been left 
behind, when the Brigade went to 
Klip Drift, for various disablements, 
generally lack of boots. We were 
most kindly received, and spent several 
evenings there, sharing our beer and 
other unwonted luxuries; and these 
acquaintances were renewed in Bloem- 
fontein. I have spoken of the soldier 
in the field; at rest he is a most 
amusing character, especially jin his 
language, which is original but un- 
fortunately unreproduceable. One 
curious point is the variety of names 
by which soldiers address each other, 
and I soon learned to answer to the 
address of “Charlie” (not my real 
name), “chum,” ‘“ mate,” “ soldier,” 
“townie,” and “squad.” The two 
last names seemed to be used only 
by the Guards Brigade, and puzzled 
me at first. The explanation given, 
on enquiry, was that the assump- 
tion was in the first case that you 
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came from the same town, and in 
the second, that as a recruit you were 
in the same squad as your interlo- 
cutor. Whether this was correct | 
cannot say. 

One thing that strikes one on thus 
mixing with soldiers is the great 
difference in social rank and general 
position that is to be found among 
them. Our friend the porter was of 
better standing than most of the 
others, and they evidently recognised 
this, and treated him accordingly ; 
but whatever the soldier’s social 
position, he was never either ill- 
mannered or servile. It was certainly 
never safe to offer a soldier money in 
return for any help or service ren- 
dered,—except of course by previous 
bargain—but such help was always 
most generously given. Altogether 
they made delightful companions, and 
one soon got used to being asked 
whether one did not long to be 
back at Marshall and Snelgrove’s once 
more ! 

We left Modder River after being 
there about a week, and went back 
with a mule-waggon and an ox- 
waggon, containing stores for men 
and officers. Each man of course had 
also replenished his own iittle stock 
of delicacies as much as possible, and 
for the next few days most of us 
had something to add to the meagre 
rations which again awaited us. But 
it did not go far, and I myself had 
to mourn for a much-cherished tin of 
sausages which slipped through my 
hay-net, and was left to waste on the 
veldt. 

The waggons of course made our 
return slower, and on the second day, 
having left Klip Drift early in the 
morning, we reached Paardeberg late 
in the afternoon to find that the army 
had all moved on to Osfontein, and 
nothing remained to mark the place 
but dead beasts and old biscuit-tins. 
On we trudged the four miles or so 
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to Osfontein, leading our horses, only 
to be told that our own camp was 
still about two miles further, and on 
we plodded again. Meanwhile it had 
been growing darker and darker, the 
lightning more frequent and vivid, 
and suddenly the storm burst in its 
full force. Of course all the horses 
plunged, and as it was now pitch 
dark, before we could unstrap our 
great-coats we were drenched. The 
ground became all at once a lake with 
deep holes full of water into which 
we floundered in the dark, unable to 
see a yard before our faces, hardly 
even to the tail of the horse in front. 
At last we got into camp, the rain 
fortunately stopped for an hour or so, 
and refreshed with a welcome, but 
scanty, meal of rice we lay down to 
sleep, each in his own puddle. I did 
not hear of any rheumatism or other 
evil effects, such as might have been 
expected. 


Next day the advance to Bloem- 
fontein began, with interludes for 
the actions of Poplar Grove and 
Driefontein, which I only witnessed 
from a distance. After some days of 
weary marching, we heard that the 
capital was ours. A small party of 
us pressed on, determined if possible 
to get in the same day as Lord 
Roberts. At last as we came over 
a hill, our eyes were gladdened by 
the sight of a railway and a few 
distant houses,—the southern suburb 
of Bloemfontein. We urged our jaded 
horses to their fastest walk, and at 
last about six in the evening rode in 
melancholy state down the principal 
street. We did what we could for 
our unfortunate beasts, and then 
adjourned to the nearest hotel, 
where we ordered dinner at once. 
The joys of that meal will never be 
forgotten but cannot be adequately 
described. 





VICTORIA. 
FEBRUARY 2ND, 1901. 


Dear name, above all glory great, 
Thou truest soul that e’er drew breath, 
Victorious over self and fate, 
Victorious to the gates of death! 


To-day the thunderous guns, that told 
Thy passing to the awe-struck crowd, 
Are silent, but their voice is rolled 
About the world in fire and cloud 


And men shall say: She is at rest, 
That mighty Queen whom England loved. 
They shall acclaim thee worthiest, 
By Duty’s sternest voice approved. 


Since that far hour that saw thy birth 
Such tender power to thee was given, 
That love bewails thee here on earth, 
And love awaits thee, stored in heaven 


Thy name is writ in purest gold, 

A treasured joy, a sacred word ; 

Thou shalt be mourned till Love is cold, 
And praised while Honour’s voice is heard. 


And he who follows thee hath learned 
To win the trust that thou hast won ; 
And still the love that thou hast earned 


Shall crown with sacred fear thy son 








